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BETWEEN ISSUES 


FIvE YEARS AGO, on March 5, 1953, Joseph Stalin was 
pronounced dead and the post-Stalin era began—not only 
for the Soviet Union but for the entire world. It has been 
an era characterized, despite some important constants, 
by rapid change in almost every sphere of Soviet life. To 
cite but the slightest example, 
the late dictator’s three im- 
mediate heirs—Georgi Malen- 
kov, Lavrenti Beria and Vyach- 
eslav Molotov—have all passed 
from the scene. Few would be 
rash enough, after this experi- 
ence, to make predictions about 
the Soviet scene in another half- 
decade. The most any serious 
observer can do is chart the 
developments thus far and ana- 
lyze their possible impact in 
the immediate future. And that 
is precisely what this magazine 
will attempt to do in the weeks ahead with a special series 
on “Russia Five Years After Stalin.” 

The series, to be written by specialists in various areas 
of Soviet life, will avoid the now-famous “cult of personality” 
and concentrate on the major institutions of the USSR. Al- 
though permanent elements will be duly noted, the em- 
phasis will be on precisely how these institutions have 
evolved since the end of the Stalin era. 











STALIN 


The first article in the series—to appear next week— 
will discuss Soviet foreign policy. Its author: David J, 
Dallin, for many years our contributing editor and the 
author of numerous authoritative works on Russia. Among 
the authors and subjects to follow: Boris I. Nicolaevsky on 
the Communist party, Vladimir Gsovski on law and juris. 
prudence, Gleb Struve on literature, Robert C. Tucker on 
the press and other mass-communications media, Richard 
Pipes on the nationalities question, Lazar Volin on agri- 
culture, Oleg Hoeffding on industry, Solomon Schwarz o 
labor, Myron Rush on the bureaucratic élite, Leon Goure 
on the armed forces, and Simon Wolin on the political 
police. Each of these special articles will be considerably 
longer than the average NEw LEADER piece, so that by the 
time the series is over you will, literally, have read a com. 
prehensive book on post-Stalinist Russia. 

New ExctusiveE: Remember “Wotan Thrust,” the man 
from the Bert Piel Foundation, whose “Exclusive Interview 
with a High Spokesman” in our January 20 issue did so 
much to clarify the missiles problem? Well, a man de. 
scribed as a “lifetime intimate” of Thrust, himself a pro 
found investigator of contemporary attitudes, has obtained 
another exclusive interview with another high spokesman. 
This time the subject, as far as we can divine it from this 
fascinating exchange of views, is diplomacy: summit meet- 
ings, foreign ministers’ conferences, White House-Kremlin 
correspondence and related topics. Don’t miss these startling 
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EXCLUSIVE: 





j TUNIS 


FTER the tragic incident of 
Sakiet-Sidi- Youssef, the entire 
world has witnessed the unanimity 
of the Tunisian people in rallying 
around its Government and its firm 
determination to fight the battle of 
evacuation to final victory, but to 
fight it with moderation and delib- 
eration and in complete coordination 
with the Government, whose deci- 
sions will be followed at all times. 
The Tunisian Government has de- 
cided to prohibit the movement of 
French troops and has even prohib- 
ited the entry of new French troops 
into Tunisian territory. The battle 
for evacuation has been joined. 

If France helps us, if we can count 
on the support of world opinion, 
which realizes that all the newly in- 
dependent peoples naturally demand 
the evacuation of colonial armies, 
then we will be able to establish mu- 
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tual amity and sincerity. 

' We were willing to negotiate on 
the fate of the Bizerte base, inas- 
much as it affects the defense of the 
free world. Indeed, we have deliber- 
ately alicned ourselves with the free 
world, and we maintain our adher- 


4 F rae 
fence to it out of conviction as well as 


interest. We had felt that there was 
no objection to the continued sta- 
tioning of French troops until a for- 
mula could be devised to place this 
base at the service of the entire 
orld. 

Since the Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef in- 
dent, which showed a persistence 
l error, a systematic denial of the 
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By Habib Bourguiba 


President, Republic of Tunisia 


HABIB BOURGUIBA, Tunisia’s head 
of state, led his people’s independ- 
ence struggle for two decades. 
Educated at the Sorbonne, he spent 
the years 1938-45 and 1952-54 
in various jails for anti-colonial 
activities. He cabled this statement 
to THe New Leaper at our request. 








truth and a total contempt for the 
most elementary human values, it 
has seemed impossible to us to per- 
mit the French to remain at Bizerte. 
This base must be evacuated. 

We remain willing to cooperate 
with the rest of the world in finding 
a formula for the use of Bizerte. We 
are not going to proclaim the whole 
world imperialist merely because we 
have run up against an imperialist 
tendency in one Western country. 
Our analysis is different. In the mean- 
time, it is out of the question for us 
to cooperate with the imperialist 


4 France, Tunisia and 
the Algerian War 


tendency that is still holding on in 
France. Those Frenchmen who un- 
derstand me know that I am always 
guided by a sense of my country’s 
dignity, 

So long as dignity is involved, we 
will not retreat, even if we perish to 
the last man. But once our dignity is 
safeguarded we will be ready to co- 
operate with everyone, unquestion- 
ably giving priority to the French, 
whom we know best of all since we 
have attended their schools and val- 
ued their culture. Yet, this link, how- 
ever close, will not prevent us from 
resisting aggression, injustice and 
tyranny. 

The entire world is alarmed at the 
war in Algeria. Each day brings a 


new catastrophe. Each day, the 
French Government slips further 
into an impasse from which it 


no longer has the means to extri- 
cate itself. Together with us, 
France’s friends, her allies and the 
entire world press have told her un- 
ceasingly that no military victory 
was possible in this type of war. 
Artillery and tanks are helpless in 
the face of guerrilla warfare. We 
have vainly tried diplomatic chan- 
nels. In agreement with Morocco, we 
have offered to negotiate on the cre- 
ation of a North African union pre- 
pared to cooperate with France. We 
wished to spare France any feeling 
of defeat and convince her that, in 
return for the colonial positions she 
lost, she would make more important 
gains along other lines. It was all 
for nothing. Paris insisted on con- 











tinuing the war until the rebellion 
was crushed or the Algerian people 
was exterminated. 

Nevertheless, we are inclined to be 
optimistic and we feel that, now that 
matters have reached this point, now 
that everything is clear and America 
has taken the position that it has on 
the arms problem, the desired solu- 
tion can no longer be far off. Per- 
haps the solution will emerge from 
the good offices and mediation tend- 


TUNISIA 


On the second anniversary of 


HE YOUNG republic of Tunisia, 

celebrating the second anniver- 
sary of its independence on March 
20, has come a long way since the 
chairman of its negotiating team in 
Paris, Bahi Ladgham, bluntly told 
French Foreign Minister Christian 
Pineau: “Either end the protectorate 
gracefully or we'll go home and do it 
ourselves.” 

Tunisia’s President, Habib Bour- 
guiba, once condemned as an “agita- 
tor” who represented “nobody,” is 
now widely acclaimed as a statesman 
with far-reaching plans for aligning 
all North Africa—and perhaps parts 
of sub-Sahara Africa—firmly behind 
the West. Tunisia’s ambassador at 
the United Nations, Mongi Slim, who 
emerged from his role as Neo-Des- 
tourian underground leader to nego- 
tiate internal autonomy in 1955, is 
now a Vice-President of the General 
Assembly; he was an outstanding 
member of the special committee 
which condemned the Soviet atroci- 
ties in Hungary. The Tunisian Con- 
stituent Assembly is completing work 
on a lay constitution providing a 
form of government patterned on the 





Lorna Hann, of the political science 
department at Pennsylvania U., spe- 
cializes in North African problems. 


ered by the United States and Brit- 
ain. 

But why should not the good- 
offices commission consider the Al- 
gerian problem itself? Suppose it 
were enlarged to include other na- 
tions and other elements, all of them 
bound by some tie, whether Atlantic 
or North African, and suppose we 
proceeded to consider the real causes 
of all these catastrophes. The hori- 
zon would at once be broadened, and 


AFTER TWO YEARS 


its independence, the nation needs foreign capital, peace 


By Lorna Hahn 


American model, and the Govern- 
ment has launched a social and eco- 
nomic reform program which is rap- 
idly making Tunisia the most mod- 
ern Moslem country in the world. 

Tunisia, however, still lacks two 
essentials: foreign capital and peace 
in Algeria. 

The Government, composed mainly 
of the same Neo-Destour team which 
engineered independence, has long 
since demonstrated its ability to ac- 
complish things with a minimum of 
factional squabbling. The formula 
for its success is the unifying force of 
President Bourguiba and his self- 
effacing second, Secretary of State 
and Coordination Ladgham. Despite 
a shortage of trained technicians and 
civil servants and despite obstruc- 
tion by French officials who cannot 
yet reconcile themselves to working 
for “natives,” Ladgham has made 
tremendous strides in overcoming 
years of administrative mismanage- 
ment. 

Local administration, formerly in 
the hands of a maze of chieftains 
controlled by French directors, is 
now in the hands of 40 governors 
directed from Tunis. Dozens of 
schools have been built in an effort 
to correct a situation whereby only 
one Tunisian child in seven had an 








we might even advance toward some 
thing positive, toward concrete re 
sults, What is to prevent the creatiog| 
of a commission which would include 


atte 
i sts, 


America, Britain and some of their re 
less closely linked partners like Nor. We 
way, together with Morocco, Tunisia. 41 
and Libya? Negotiations should seelff, 4 
a formula that would guarantee gen 
uine peace, North African unity and 
maintenance of our orientation to 
ward the West. 
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opportunity to acquire even the fun 
damentals. Blueprints are ready for 
a university which could serve no arid 
only Tunisians, but perhaps student§ And, 
from all parts of Africa and the Mid. sbluey 
dle East. Irrigation projects, such as othe 
that for the Mjerda Valley, are under#i, , 
way; much public housing is being 
erected, and minimum wages of apf and 

proximately $1 a day have been sé) offer, 
for workers in agriculture as well a} Th 
industry. Women, freed from a staBnisia 
tus of inferiority by the outlawingjlated 
of polygamy and the granting of sul-}in th 
frage, are starting to participate acfwouk 
tively in professions and in political nom) 
work; and Tunisia’s minority fin th 
Jews have been guaranteed full equalfits he 
ity of treatment. 


cours 








with 
Despite such valiant efforts, thisgdown, 
is still a pathetically poor counttyfa fra 


Droughts are chronic—Tunisia’s§ peate, 
largest “river” contains water onl){ match 
a few months out of each yeat—&Franc 
and large areas of the south, whetejto 
the Government has been unable tojNAT( 
finance irrigation, are turning into Tunis 
wasteland. There are good, fertiléflion ; 
lands in the north, which produte{much. 
the country’s major crop—olives—Wate j 
but virtually all of these are ownedfinatioy 
by French settlers. These colons a jcan D 
reluctant to accept the Tunisian Gov likewi: 
ernment’s offer to sell out, while th§peated 
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| some atter, although nagged by extrem- 
ete reB ts, has refused to expropriate 
reationfforcibly. Thus, the old situation re- 
include mains whereby foreigners reap most 
f theitg .¢ the benefits of Tunisian agricul- 
e Nor: ture, while Tunisians are forced to 
lunisid work the poorer lands of the center 
and south, where operational costs 

ec€ gefare higher and productivity lower. 
ity anl® Most of the mineral industries— 
ion to phosphates and iron—are likewise in 
French hands, while many potential- 
ly valuable products such as oil re- 
main untapped because of a paucity 
lof development capital and techni- 
cians. Experiments to find additional 
uses for second-rate phosphates—of 
yeacelwhich there is a great deal—are sty- 
mied for the same reasons. Further- 
more, because there is as yet little 
* the way of industry, unemploy- 
ment—rising because of 
he fun population increases and the neces- 
dy for sity for many Tunisians to leave 
ve NOG arid lands—cannot be ameliorated. 
tudents§ And, although the Government has 
e Mid. sblueprints for refining, canning and 
such as other industries, it lacks the capital 
> under ig start 


steadily 


construction (unless, of 
; beingl course, it wishes to reverse its policy 


of api and accept tempting Communist 
een sé offers) . 
well as 


The agreements under which Tu- 
a sléfnisia received independence  stipu- 
Hawing@lated that it would remain  with- 
of suf-)in the franc zone and that France 
ate a¢fwould take charge of supplying eco- 
litical nomic assistance. Tunisia has stayed 
‘ity fin the franc orbit, but. because of 
| equal-fits help to the Algerian rebels, talks 

_ {with France have long since broken 
ts, thisfdown, and Tunisia has received only 
ounta a fraction of the promised aid. Re- 
inisi@S§ peated appeals to Washington were 
only} matched by strong warnings from 
yeat—QFrance that, if America dared try 
_-wherejto “replace” her in North Africa, 
able t§NATO would suffer. As a rnanle, 
ig ints Tunisia has received only $8.5 mil- 
fertildflio in U.S. assistance. plus the 
wroduettmuch-vaunted $92,500 in arms. Pri- 
lives—ate investments, except for the for- 
ownelfination of the new Tunisian-Ameri- 
ons are hres Development Corporation, have 
in Gorflikewise been minimal, despite re- 
hile the peated guarantees that there will 
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never be any sort of nationalization. 

An atmosphere in which France 
and Tunisia could discuss—and per- 
haps resolve—such mutual problems 
calmly cannot materialize until 
France reaches a settlement in Al- 
geria. The Algerian conflict, then, 
is at the root of Tunisia’s current 
difficulties. The irony is that, first, 
Bourguiba wanted no part of it, and, 
second, he has done everything he 
could to bring about a settlement that 
would be favorable to France. 

When the Algerian National Lib- 
eration Front (FLN) launched its 
rebellion in November 1954, Bour- 
guiba disapproved thoroughly of its 
tactics, even though he realized that 
conflict next door might take some 
pressure off Tunisia, which was then 
in a state of siege. He was more than 
disapproving the following year when 
the FLN supplied arms to his oppo- 
nent Salah Ben Youssef, in the hope 
that the latter might lead Tunisia 
into a great North African liberation 
war rather than settle for internal 
autonomy as Bourguiba desired at 
the time, He was soon forced, how- 
ever, to give tacit recognition, and 
then outright support, to the men he 
had at first considered delinquent 


school boys. 

Many Tunisian and Algerian fam- 
ilies are intermarried, particularly 
regions; 


in the border the ap- 
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WOMEN OF THE TUNI 


peals to help “our brothers” could 
hardly be ignored. Emotions were 
further stirred by the streams of Al- 
gerian refugees, now totaling nearly 
200,000, who spread stories of atroc- 
ities committed by the French (and 
who, to add yet another expense to 
the overstrained Tunisian budget, 


had to be supported). Finally, 
French insistence on maintaining 


troops in Tunisia on the ground that 
they were needed to guard the Alge- 
rian frontier led to numerous clashes 
with Tunisian citizens and to the 
challenge: “How can we be consid- 
ered free when French troops still 
patrol our country?” 

By the summer of 1956—after Tu- 
nisia had been independent only a 
few months—Bourguiba was forced 
to conclude that peace in his own 
country depended on peace in AI- 
geria. A rapprochement was thereby 
effected with the FLN leaders, who, 
although 
demned Bourguiba in no uncertain 
language as too conciliatory, were 
only too delighted to have the ac- 
knowledged elder statesman of North 
Africa speak for them in his dealings 
with the French. Bourguiba, for his 
part, informed the FLN that it would 
have to modify its demands somewhat 


having previously con- 


and be willing to settle for’ some- 
thing less than total, immediate in- 
dependence. 






SIAN SERVICE CORPS PARADING IN TUNIS 





There followed secret negotiations 
between representatives of French 
Premier Guy Mollet and FLN agents. 
These were to culminate in a pro- 
posed peace conference in Tunis in 
October 1956. But the French cap- 
ture of the five Algerian negotiators 
abruptly ended hopes for a cease- 
fire, inflamed Tunisian opinion, and 
pushed the Algerians—and Bour- 
guiba—into a more extreme position. 

From then on, Bourguiba made no 
pretense of neutrality in the conflict. 
The FLN openly had headquarters 
in Tunis and trained fellagha groups 
near the borders. Tunis became, in 
short, the “capital” of the Algerian 
rebels. Bourguiba was not happy with 
the situation. But to refuse help to 
the Algerians would have weakened 
his position at home and, in the long 
run, would have forced the Algerians 
to take help from Cairo and _ its 
friends, from whom Bourguiba had 
just succeeded in weaning them. 

By early 1957, however, Bourguiba 
had hashed out a plan whereby he 
felt the Algerians could claim a vic- 
tory, yet France would retain a privi- 
leged position in North Africa. This 
is the plan for a North African Con- 
federation, through which Tunisia, 
Morocco, Libya and Algeria would 
be united and linked to France by 
strong economic ties which could be 
profitable to all concerned. This plan 
could materialize if France would 
recognize Algeria’s sovereignty as a 
separate entity, grant it internal au- 
tonomy for a brief reorganization 
period, and promise it independence 
at a specified date. (The British have 
done this successfully with several 
parts of their empire.) 

The confederation plan is logical 
because the Arab-Berber peoples of 
North Africa have been linked his- 
torically and culturally for a thou- 
sand years. From the standpoint of 
Western strategy, it would not only 
put American air bases on stabler 
political ground but, more impor- 
tant, would be a counterweight to 
Nasserism not only in North Africa 
but in parts of the rest of Africa 
containing large numbers of Mos- 









lems. As for France, it would guar- 
antee the safety of her investments, 
present and future, not to mention 
saving her $1.5 billion a year (the 
cost of the Algerian war) and giving 
her the opportunity to exploit south 
Saharan oil. 

Bourguiba has made countless ef- 
forts to bring about peace negotia- 
tions, through using his own “good 
offices,” arranging a “North African 
round table,” or having Britain and 
the United States use their influ- 
ence. The only response from Paris, 
however, is increasing vilification. 

For the past year, French Govern- 
ment propaganda—both in Paris and 
through diplomats in Tunis—has 
been viciously attacking Bourguiba 
as a dictator who doesn’t really have 
the support of his people, who is not 
the least bit interested in actually 
governing his country, and who is 
interested only in personal glory. In 
order to “prove” the existence of 
opposition, French Embassy officials 
in Tunis deliberately cultivate any 
elements who might possibly stir up 
trouble; at the moment, it is a group 
of young journalists and intellectuals 
who feel that neutralism “like Yugo- 
slavia” would be more profitable than 
outright friendship for the West. The 
aim of this policy is simply to prove 
that, since no North African coun- 
try can really govern itself decently, 





LADGHAM: SELF-EFFACING SECOND 


- never before hoped to be an infle- 








France must be helped by America t 
“keep” Algeria. 

Far more serious, of course, g 
the repeated incidents along the Al 
gerian border—French pursuit of fé. 
laghas into Tunisia, with attacks om 
Tunisian civilians in the process 
the “hot pursuit” doctrine 
nounced last September, and 
climax—the bombing of Sakiet-Sid: 
Youssef last month on the pretext of 
seeking to destroy Algerian bases in 
Tunisia. 

It is easy to understand the frus : 





tration of French military commané- 
ers in the Algerian conflict and their 


desire to blame the growing strength . 
of the FLN on Bourguiba’s aid. Bu ‘ ; 
no rationalization can justify the mai of ! 
idea held in certain military circles peas 


that the best way to end the whokJ din 
North African mess would be to rel Lak 
conquer Tunisia. cha 
After two years of independenceg , 
Tunisia still presents a tremendou of 
challenge to American foreign polf ¢ 
icy. In basic terms, it poses the ques) ) + 
tion of whether a newly independen'’ Con 
country which openly proclaims ity },, 
friendship will receive support from) }19 
us, or whether our largesse must con: ary 
tinue to be reserved for those who} 
trade off American against Soviel} 94 
assistance. In more concrete terms§ ¢,)) 
it asks whether we are willing to g0¢ to 
against the self-defeating policies olf in 
France—which must remain our ally 
—in order to help a small but poter 
tially important country which wil 
soon have no choice but to abandont 
us. We were willing to act inde 
pendently in order to protect Nassét 
Our efforts received little tangible 
reward. Assistance to Bourgui 
however—both economic and di 
matic—promises an end to the Wests 
most embarrassing problem, the Aly 
gerian war. Formation of a confedet 
ation could make North Africa a 
mendous political asset to the Wet 
rather than the Achilles heel it is# 
present. A failure of American ner 
in North Africa can only strength 
Communism in areas in which it hi 
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FCRETARY of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson, whose piety is as 
well advertised as his dislike of farm 
subsidies, has performed a miracle. 
It is the very opposite of the miracle 
of the loaves and the fishes. The story 
emerges from statistics dug out of 
the Departments of Agriculture and 
Labor and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission: 
¢ During Benson’s five years in 
office, the price the housewife pays 
gn POH for food has increased enough to in- 
if hibit buying of other goods. In the 
‘ Consumer Price Index, food prices 
have risen 5.4 points (112.8 to 
118.2) from January 1953 to Janu- 
ary 1958. 
* Farmers’ net income has dropped 
24 per cent. Last year witnessed a 
terms fall of 4 per cent, from $12.1 billion 
3 08% to $11.5 billion—the lowest total 


on 0’ . » ° 
cies 8 since 1942. Prices paid to farmers 
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have slipped 16 per cent, and the 
farmer’s share of consumer food 
spending fell from 47 to 40 per cent 
‘in five years. 

© The Government’s losses on farm 
prices supports are three-and-a-half 
times greater than in all the twenty 
years before Benson took office. 

e The budget of the Agriculture 
Department, @ la Parkinson’s Law, 
has soared from less than $1.5 bil- 
lion to $7 billion. Nearly 20,000 em- 
ployes have been added to the pay- 
roll. 

¢ Surpluses have piled up, and 
three times as much corn is on hand 
now as when Benson took office. 

e The farm population has de- 
creased by more than 2 million. 

e Farm debt has increased by $3.2 
billion. 

e The farm foreclosure rate has 
doubled. 

e Distribution of surplus food to 
schools and charitable institutions 
has failed to keep up with needs. Last 
year, at a time when Benson was 
warning Congress of enormous dairy 
surpluses, the Department of Agri- 
culture shut off distribution of but- 
ter, at least in Wisconsin, for 10 
months to publicly operated mental 
hospitals, orphanages, homes for re- 
tarded children, youth correctional 
schools, prisons, and needy persons; 
the reason given was a threatened 
shortage of butter. 

Senator William Proxmire (D.- 
Wis.), who has become one of Ben- 
son’s most vexing earthly banes, re- 
ported in the magazine Presbyterian 
Life: “In 1954, the U.S. Government 
sold the entire supply of dried skim 


Farm Income Lowest Since 


1942, Down 24% Under GOP 


milk in Government storage to ani- 
mal-feed manufacturers, The dried 
milk was high quality and fit for hu- 
man consumption. This sale of more 
than half a billion pounds of dried 
milk took place while millions of 
little children in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America suffered from the 
dreaded disease, kawashiorkor. This 
malady causes both mental and phys- 
ical deformity, and costs the lives of 
half the victims receiving hospital 
treatment. For this ugly killer and 
maimer of the world’s most unfortu- 
nate children, a little bit of milk re- 
constituted from dried milk powder 
is a complete cure.” 

There is, however, another side to 
the Benson story: 

© Profits of food and kindred-prod- 
ucts manufacturers increased 36 per 
cent from 1952 through 1956. Food 
chains and food processors have, in 
fact, been the chief beneficiaries of 
the Benson policy, as the spread be- 
tween the farmer’s take and _ the 
housewife’s bill has continued to 
widen. Between 1952 and 1956, rep- 
resentative chains and _ processing 
firms increased their profits by the 
following percentages: Borden, 33.8; 
National Dairy Products, 50.1; Bea- 
trice Foods, 83.2; Cudahy Packing, 
186.9; Wilson & Company, 111; 
Armour & Company, 105.2; Quaker 
Oats, 69.9; Corn Products Refining, 
51.4; National Starch Products, 
162.2; General Mills, 28.1; Fair- 
mount Foods, 210.7; Safeway Stores, 
246.5; Super-Valu Stores, 172.4, 
and Food Fair Stores, 90.1. 

Secretary Benson is asking frantic 
Midwest Republican Congressmen to 














run on his record this November. 
Thus far, one Congressman—neither 
a farmer nor a Midwesterner, but a 
New Hampshire lawyer with banking 
connections—has taken his advice. 


ZRA TAFT BENSON arrived in office 
E after a political campaign in 
which General Eisenhower and his 
party accused the Democrats of be- 
ing too miserly toward the farmers. 
Eisenhower at the 1952 National 
Plowing Contest near Kasson, Minne- 
sota promised 100 per cent of par- 
ity. (This has since been denied, but 
at least five farm-belt newspapers, 
the Milwaukee Journal, Lincoln 
Journal, Dubuque Telegraph-Herald, 
Minneapolis Star and Indianapolis 
News, so reported at the time.) 
Benson was no stranger to Wash- 
ington. He had been executive di- 
rector and chief Washington lobby- 
ist for the National Council of Farm- 
er Cooperatives from 1939 to 1943. 
Its members included the huge Cali- 
fornia Fruit 
whose products bear the Sunkist la- 
bel. In this job, he fought effectively 
against OPA, worked to curb the 
power of organized labor (he wanted 
to outlaw the closed shop during the 
war), and criticized the Agriculture 
Department for setting up wage and 


Growers Exchange, 


working-condition standards for im- 
ported Mexican labor. A statement 
from his office in November 1942 
said: “Refusal of the [Roosevelt] 
Administration to discard its prewar 
concept of the use of labor in indus- 
try has resulted in disgraceful ineffi- 
ciency and a wastage of labor that is 
retarding the war effort.” 

Soon after General Eisenhower an- 
nounced his appointment, Benson 
gathered his advisers (many of them 
from food processors and large food 
chains) and set up temporary offices 
in the Washington suite of Avco 
Manufacturing. There he was the 
guest of its farm consultant, Karl 
Butler, who became his number one 
aide. Very recently, according to the 
Chicago Daily News, Benson con- 
sulted A. P. Davies of the American 
Meat Institute in framing his reply 


to worried GOP Congressmen. Key- 
note of the reply was this sentiment: 
“Concern for the political fortunes 
of individuals cannot transcend the 
very function of government, which 
is to protect and help its citizens.” 
Most important was the new Secre- 
tary’s philosophy. Fundamentally, he 
opposes subsidizing the farmer, be- 





McCARTHY: ATTACKS RELIGIOSITY 


lieves agriculture should be returned 
to the basic laws of supply and de- 
mand, and wants marginal farmers 
removed from the land. (He has 
never proposed, however, any order- 
ly program for training these de- 
portees in new skills and for finding 
jobs for them.) He seems to regard 
the small farmer as shiftless, devoid 
of the virtues of thrift and hard 
work, and admires the efficiency of 
the large corporation-type farm. His 
philosophy was revealed in a “Gen- 
eral Statement on Agricultural Pol- 
icy” issued shortly after he took 
office. It said in part: 

“It is doubtful if any man can be 
politically free who depends upon 
the state for sustenance. . . . In- 
efficiency should not be subsidized in 
agriculture or any other segment of 
... Too many Ameri- 
cans are calling on Washington to do 
for them what they should be willing 
to do for themselves.” 

What this has meant in practical 


our economy. 





terms is lower price supports, through 
the Benson “flexible” parity pian, on 
a wide variety of farm products, 
Critics note that relatively high 
prices have been maintained for 
sugar and wool, two commodities 
raised in his state of Utah, 

Secretary Benson treats his revo- 
lution of the farm economy as a 
semi-religious mission. He is one of 
the twelve Apostles of the Mormon 
Church, a position roughly equiva- 
lent to a Catholic Cardinal. Congres- 
sional critics who into his 
office are chastened by a religious 
picture and softly voiced religious 
phrases. 


storm 


In a speech promoting the philos- 
ophy of “freedom” in agriculture, 
the Secretary said: 

“This objective did not originate 
with me. I firmly believe that it was 
laid down by God in Whom we trust 
as a proper plan for the lives of men 
everywhere. . . . As a citizen, as a 
churchman, and as a public official, 
I feel compelled to do all in my 
power to advance toward this essen- 
tial goal as God may give me the 
wisdom and strength to do so.” 

Similar expressions are: “The 
President has asked Congress to give 
us the tools. Give us the tools so that 


we can help farmers help themselves | 
and with God’s help build a construc: ; 


tively sound agriculture for you and 
your children. . . . While the Depart- 
ment is my responsibility, I shall 
work as fully to that end as God gives 
me the wisdom and strength to do.” 

Rep. Eugene McCarthy (D.-Minn.), 
in a House debate, questioned the 
Secretary’s use of religion to sell his 
program, McCarthy noted: “The Sec: 
retary did tell the people of Utah 
that he had received a witness from 
the Almighty that he was acting 4s 
he should in being Secretary of Agri- 
culture. . . . [Also] I heard him at 
the grain exchange dinner in Min- 
neapolis, talking about the Presi- 
dent, say that this man—the Presi- 
dent—could reach out and put his 
hand on the unseen power and use it 
when he needed it.” 

The religious side of Secretary 
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Benson has won him the unswerving 
support of President Eisenhower, 
who is not usually as firm as he has 
been in his defense of Benson. Those 
who know Mr. Eisenhower elaim he 
regards Ezra Benson as something of 
a saint who is being martyred by 
pagans. The story is told that last 
year Benson offered to resign, and 
the President replied with deep emo- 
tion: “If you go, Ezra, I go, too.” 


their results have added to the 
general feeling of hopelessness in 
dealing with the vast farm problem. 
The average American farmer is un- 
able to hold his own in the great 
struggle for the dollar. He is being 
pushed off by corporation-type farms 
run like Ford assembly plants, by 
giant food processors, and by the 
food chains. Yet, if the small farm- 
er cannot be encouraged to stay on 
the land and produce, agriculture, 
too, will be swallowed up by the giant 
corporations which, more and more, 


iss xe Benson’s policies and 


dictate the economy, morale and liv- 
ing styles of the American people. 
Congressional leaders know they 
can never go back all the way to the 
rigid price-support program. Nor can 
they let Benson continue to carve 
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away at farm subsidies. A combina- 
tion of many ideas, old and new, 
must be thrown together. Senator 
Proxmire has filed a bold 103-page 
bill which would, among other things, 
do the following: 

© Change the parity formula and 
provide payments of 80 to 100 per 
cent. 

e Limit the amount individual 
farmers could receive for restricting 
production. 

e Apply a tax on processors, 

¢ Create a tariff formula for du- 
ties on such imported foods as dairy 
products. 

© Set 
stockpile 
against natural disasters, insect pests, 
disease and war, just as certain 
metals and equipment are stockpiled 
now under Government subsidy. 

¢ Liberalize loans to farmers and 
co-ops. 

e Create a food-stamp program 
so that low-income families could 
obtain enough food to ‘maintain a 
dietary standard. 

e Enlarge the school-lunch pro- 


up a food, fiber and fat 


program as a_ reserve 


gram to provide each child with a 
pint of milk a day. 

@ Set up an International Food 
and Fiber Reserve Bank to prevent 


1 


LD 
Ky 


"AVERAGE FARMER IS BEING PUSHED OFF BY CORPORATION-TYPE FARMS RUN LIKE FORD ASSEMBLY PLANTS’ 


famines, help absorb temporary 
world market surpluses, and finance 
economic and social development 
programs. 

Proxmire’s plan would be con- 
trolled in large part by farmers 
through a national board and local 
His bill parallels in 
many ways the thinking of former 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles P. 
Brannan, who would set up a multi- 
price 
would seek their normal competitive 
levels in the market place, and the 


farmer would receive the difference 


committees. 


system. Farm commodities 


‘between the price he receives and 


parity. In addition, the Agriculture 
Department would sell surplus food 
to low-income and aged persons “at 
prices they can afford.” 

Senator Proxmire’s omnibus bill is 
lying in the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee with little chance of action. 
At this time, given all the other eco- 
nomic woes with which it must con- 
tend, it seems doubtful that this Con- 
gress will attempt any basic reforms 
in the farm program. Instead, mind- 
ful of the election ahead, it is likely 
to pass high and rigid price supports 
(such as dairy 
products) whose growers are facing 


for commodities 


acute crisis. 








Debate on use of nuclear weapons crosses party lines 


BRITAIN AND 
THE H-BOMB 


By Denis Healey 


LoNnDON 

HE hydrogen bomb has become 

; chief subject for political 

argument in Britain. But although 

the argument cuts across all the exist- 

ing party divisions, it is difficult to 

be sure that the public as a whole is 

currently as exercised about the prob- 

lem as the press and the political 
leaders. 

The debate centers on two main 
questions: First, should Britain have 
the bomb at all, or should she uni- 
laterally renounce the production and 
use of atomic weapons? And, second, 
if she has the bomb, what role should 
it play in her defense and foreign 
policy? 

It was the postwar Labor govern- 
ment which first decided that Britain 
should produce her own atomic 
weapons, and the succeeding Con- 
servative government which decided 
to add the hydrogen bomb to her 
growing stockpile. Both decisions 
were supported by the opposition of 
the day, although there was a revolt 
of pacifists and left-wing Socialists 
against the decision to produce the 
H-bomb. But last year’s Defense 
White Paper aroused great misgivings 
in all sections of British opinion by 
its readiness to sacrifice conventional 
forces in favor of greater thermonu- 
clear striking power. Moreover, as 
public opinion has come to realize 
Britain’s inability to defend herself 
against Russia’s atomic striking force, 
it has grown ever more reluctant to 
commit itself to defense by nuclear 


deterrence. And, in recent months, 
fear that atomic weapons may become 
available to many other countries has 
made people wonder whether it might 
not be possible for Britain to reverse 
the precedent she has set for the rest 
of the world by unilaterally renounc- 
ing her own atomic weapons. 

In the last few weeks, several new 
factors have increased the pressure 
on the major parties to reconsider 
their position. The Conservative de- 
feat at the Rochdale by-election was 
the most crushing yet. Naturally 
enough, the Conservative leaders 
have been looking for some special 
factor which might excuse the dé- 
bacle, and some of them have seen it 
in the fact that both the Labor and 
Liberal candidates at Rochdale op- 
posed Britain’s possession of the H- 
bomb—the Labor candidate thus con- 
tradicting the official policy of his 
party. 

A few days after the Rochdale by- 
election, a group of well-known pub- 
lic figures, including the philosopher 
Bertrand Russell and the novelist J. 
B. Priestley, launched a national cam- 
paign for the renunciation of atomic 
weapons at an enthusiastic mass meet- 
ing at the Albert Hall. Next, a num- 
ber of left-wing Labor MPs set up 
an organization called “Victory for 
Socialism,” with the abandonment of 
atomic weapons as one of the planks 
in its platform. And finally the 
Daily Herald, long considered the 
official newspaper of the Labor move- 
ment, started a campaign for the 


same objective—contrary to ihe ex. 
pressed views of both the trade-union 
and political leaders it is supposed to 
represent. 

The real extent of public agree. 
ment with this position, however, is 
probably much smaller than either 
its supporters or opponents suppose, 
The News Chronicle has just pub- 
lished the results of a Gallup Poll on 
the question, “Would you approve orf 
disapprove if, as a way of persuad- 
ing other countries to stop making 
atomic weapons, Britain gave up 
hers?” 58 per cent disapproved, 22 
per cent approved, and 20 per cent® 
did not know. Moreover, there was 
little difference among Conservative,§ 
Labor and Liberal on this issue: 52 
per cent of Labor voters disapproved, 
as against only 26 per cent approvy- 
ing. So far, indeed, there seems to 
to be much less public interest in the 
hydrogen bomb than in the Rent Bill 
—or even in a proposal to abolish 
stag-hunting. 

Nevertheless, although emotional 
opposition to atomic weapons as such 
may be weaker than generally ap 
pears, serious and well-informed peo- 
ple are increasingly disturbed by the 
Government’s present emphasis on 
the role of what it calls “the nuclear 
deterrent.” 

Duncan Sandys’s second White§ 
Paper on Defense has just been de 
bated by Parliament, and, although 
it mainly restates last year’s policy, 
this year there was much more doubt 
expressed about its implications. Be 
sides some Labor members, one 
prominent Conservative suggested 
that it might be wise to leave nuclear 
weapons entirely to the United States, 
and to concentrate Britain’s efforts 
entirely on the cheaper conventional 
forces which Britain is most likely to 
need—particularly outside Europe. 
But leaders of the Government and 
Opposition alike insisted that Britain 
must have some nuclear weapons of 
her own, partly to strengthen her bar- 
gaining position inside the alliance, 
partly because they did not involve 
great additional cost—since the ait 
craft and manpower they required 
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were equally valuable in a conven- 


tional role. 
The real argument revolved round 


f the now famous Paragraph 12 of the 


White Paper, which states: “It must 
be well understood that, if Russia 
were to launch a major attack on 
them [the democratic Western na- 
tions] even with conventional forces 


S only, they would have to hit back 


with strategic nuclear weapons.” This 
is a restatement of the doctrine of 
massive retaliation in a form more 
extreme and precise than ever John 
Foster Dulles risked it. It was fros- 
tily received in the Pentagon, which 


Sis trying to move toward a more 
| balanced strategy, and was the main 


target of criticism in the British press. 
The Times of London, in an editorial 
entitled “Defense Is Defense,” put the 
case against it as follows: 

“The point to drive home is not 
that the nuclear deterrent is of no 
use but that it is so absolute that it 
has severe limitations. It is a valid 
deterrent only against its like—global 
nuclear war. It will not necessarily 
deter conventional aggression, still 
less the local conflicts of the cold 
war... . What we require are rela- 
tively small but efficient and mobile 
forces capable of dealing with acci- 
dental border incidents or deliberate 
aggressions designed not to provoke 
nuclear retaliation. We shall not get 
them until we reflect the limitations 
of the nuclear deterrent both in our 
strategy and in our spending.” 

This was the main case of the La- 
bor opposition against the Govern- 
ment’s White Paper. The most dis- 
turbing aspect of the debate was the 
Government’s evident confusion 
about what its own statement really 
signified—in particular what is the 
meaning of the word “major” as ap- 
plied to a Soviet attack which would 
automatically bring thermonuclear 
retaliation. Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan, for example, described “major” 
as simply the opposite of “minor,” 
implying that there was nothing in 

een —i.e., that any attack which 
could not be halted by the West’s 
small conventional forces would of 
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necessity bring down the global holo- 
caust. Minister of Defense Sandys, 
however, admitted: “There is an area 
in between about which I will not 
speculate and which I will not de- 
fine.” 

It was left to the young Minister of 
War, Christopher Soames, to present 
the problem in a clear and rational 
form. Soames, who married Sir 
Winston Churchill’s youngest daugh- 
ter before he went into politics, had 
made little other impact either in 
Parliament or outside until now. But, 
in closing the Conservative case in 
the defense debate, he made the most 
penetrating statement about atomic 


SOAMES: PLEDGES MINIMUM FORCE 


strategy which has yet been made by 
any Government spokesman in the 
Western world. It is worth quoting 
at some length. 

“The real danger,” Soames said, 
“lies in the fact that an unscrupulous 
nation, playing upon the natural ab- 
horrence and reluctance of the 
Western world to launch into a mutu- 
ally devastating nuclear exchange, 
might indulge in military adventures, 
or encourage other countries to do so 
while giving them thinly-veiled sup- 
port. This is a field in which no 
government can say in advance to 
what weapons they would need to 
have recourse in any of the possible 
different sets of circumstances. .. . 
[We] would use the doctrine of mini- 


mum force. We would not deploy 
more forces, nor would we have re- 
course to bigger explosive power, 
than what was absolutely necessary 
to protect our interests. What is im- 
portant here is that the Western 
world, and we in particular, should 
devote a sufficiently high expendi- 
ture to conventional weapons, so that 
we will not be in a position of having 
to resort to undue force.” 

He then pointed out that Britain 
was still spending well over 80 per 
cent of her arms budget on conven- 
tional forces and was also building 
up her stocks of “tactical” nuclear 
weapons, But, sound and convincing 
as was Soames’s description of the 
problem, he failed to show that the 
Government was trying to solve it. 
Indeed, his analysis was quite incon- 
sistent with the whole tone and trend 
of the Defense White Paper—reveal- 
ing that the argument about nuclear 
strategy is still raging as strongly in- 
side Whitehall as in the world outside. 

Though conflicting Government 
statements leave room for 
tainty, the general trend is unmistak- 
able. Britain is prepared to rely 
almost wholly on massive retaliation 
for defense of the NATO area and 
will leave it to her allies to find the 
bulk of the forces for an alternative 
strategy if they so desire. She her: 
self will concentrate her main effort 
on providing mobile conventional 
forces for defense in the Middle Kast 
and Asia, while spending enough on 
thermonuclear _ striking 


uncer- 


her own 
power to trigger off atomic war over 
Europe whether the United States 
likes it or not. 

This is certainly the aim of 
Sandys’s personal policy. But the 
individual fighting services still re- 
tain separate objectives of their own 
and wield enough influence in White- 
hall to distort the pattern of defense 
spending in their direction. The re- 
sult, as in the United States. is not a 
flexible defense policy which offers 
a wide spectrum of strategic options, 
but a tangle of half-realized policies 
most of which are mutually contra- 
dictory. 














Interview with Edward Teller, 
Father of the H-Bomb 








DISARMAMENT IS 
A LOST CAUSE’ 


Condensed from ‘Meet the Press,’ NBC-TV, March 2 


MoperatTor: Ned Brooks 
Guest: Dr. Edward Teller 


PANEL: Lawrence E. Spivak 


Charles Corddry, United Press 


Brooks: Dr. Edward Teller is recognized as one of 
the world’s pioneers in the field of thermonuclear physics. 
In 1949, when the decision was made to undertake the 
hydrogen bomb project, Dr. Teller was given the respon- 
sibility for putting this decision into action. In more 
recent years, he has devoted much of his attention to the 
problem of using the principle of the H-bomb for peace- 
ful purposes. Dr, Teller was born in Hungary and edu- 
cated in Germany. He came to the United States in 1935. 
During World War II, he was associated with the Man- 
hattan Project, which developed the first atomic bomb. 
He now is a professor of physics at the University of 
California and he is the associate director of the radia- 
tion laboratory at Berkeley. 

Spivak: Dr. Teller, what do you think of [Harold] 
Stassen’s proposal for a two-year trial halt on nuclear 
weapons tests without stopping the production of nuclear 
weapons at the same time? 

Teller: I believe that the purpose of Mr. Stassen, 
the purpose of trying to insure peace, is an extremely 
important one. It is a purpose about which nobody can 
disagree. The means by which he wants to assure it, that 
of halting the tests, I believe is very questionable. I 
believe it is dangerous . 
statements that have been made, I believe—there are 
many reasons but this is the main reason in my mind— 
stopping the tests is something that one cannot really 
check. If we agree with the Russians to stop testing, we. 
a democratic country, a free country, will actually stop 
testing. Whether or not the Russians stop testing will 


. . because, contrary to many 


12 


John Hightower, Associated Press 
James Reston, New York Times 


depend on a number of little points. If they are deter- 
mined to continue testing and if they are intelligent 
enough to elude the checks which we are discussing, | 
am virtually certain that they will find methods to cheat 
and to continue with their testing program. . . 

Spivak: Well, now . . . are you saying this because we 
ourselves have secret methods of testing or that we our 
selves can devise secret methods, or do you just think 
that the Russians can? 

Teller: This is a difficult question to answer. We have 
not given a great deal of thought and effort to devise 
secret methods of testing because I’m quite sure that, in 
case we agree to a test moratorium, we will live up to it. 
At the same time the question has arisen, and there have 
been discussions, and these discussions convince me that 
there are very serious, very effective possibilities of 
hiding nuclear tests. 

Spivak: . . . How much longer [do] you think it will 
be necessary for us to continue testing? Is this going 
to be an indefinite thing? 

Teller: I don’t see an end to it, because we have been 
going on with developing nuclear explosives. We have 
recently discovered several methods by which we can 
make nuclear explosives, not only more adapted to 4 
flexible tactical use for our defense, we have discovered 
methods how to make nuclear weapons cleaner by elimi- 
nating a great deal of radioactivity. We are getting into 
the extremely important program of using nuclear explo 
sives for peaceful purposes where this is one of the really 
important branches in which nuclear energy can be used, 
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and somebody might have asked 150 years ago: “Dr. 
Teller, how long do you think we will still have to per- 
fect the steam engine?” 

Reston: Dr. Teller, on the question of using nuclear 
energy for defense, can you tell us anything about the 
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anti-missile missile, what the possibilities are of using 
the atomic explosion to stop missiles coming into this 
country ? 

Teller: I can say this: If you eliminate nuclear ex- 
plosives, then you make the anti-missile defense an insolu- 
ble problem. I believe that for this purpose alone we are 
going to need a lot of testing. On the other hand, I also 
should say that it is an exceedingly tough problem. | 
certainly would not like to say that if there is nuclear 
testing that I can tell you—I wish I could tell you—that 
in that case we will have an anti-missile defense. This I 
cannot tell you. The problem is exceedingly tough, and 
all I can say about it is that to some extent we ought to 
try because we can never be sure whether we can do it 
until we try seriously... . 

Reston: Dr. Teller, if the question of . . . checking 
tests in the Soviet Union is absolutely fundamental, are 
we making any progress in making it impossible for the 
Soviets to have secret tests of atomic weapons? .. . As I 
understand it, we have had trouble getting an agreement 
with the Soviet Union because there are means by which 
they can take atomic bombs, encase them in lead, and 
thus make it impossible for us to detect the presence of 
those bombs even if they agreed to an inspection system. 
My question is whether we are making any progress in 
getting a foolproof inspection system. 

Teller: I feel that a foolproof inspection system is 
something extremely difficult. There are few problems 
which I consider as difficult as that, and I think that the 
only kind of an inspection system on which I would rely 
would be a permission to let a very great number of our 
people go into the Soviet Union to move around there 
quite freely, to talk with anybody with whom they like 
to talk, and furthermore have assurance that a person 
who talks with them and talks with them repeatedly will 
not be for that reason persecuted in Russia. If that should 
be done, then, of course, we would have broken down a 
very considerable portion of the Russian totalitarian 
system, and that would make the organization of a secret 
program in Russia impossible. But as long as secrets can 
be kept in Russia—and they can be kept, you can believe 
me—as long as this is so I think the inspection system is 
an almost insoluble problem. 

Hightower: Dr. Teller . . . do you think that dis- 
armament is really a lost cause, that there is nothing 
effective which can be done about it to bring it about? 

Teller: I believe that disarmament is a lost cause. I 
believe that the cause which we should pursue is to de- 
crease the possibility of war. In the long run, I expect, 
eliminate the possibility of war by removing the will, not 
by removing the means. If you try to remove the means, 








you create the same kind of unstable situation which 
brought about the Second World War... . 

Corddry: Is it feasible to do away with the atomic- 
fission trigger that generates the heat that sets off the 
hydrogen bomb? Is that how you get the clean bomb? 

Teller: . . We know now how to make an explosive 
in which the dangerous part of the radioactivity is re- 
duced to 4 per cent of what it used to be. I know, and | 
can assure you, that this process can be carried very, 
very much further. . . . When you want to use these 
nuclear explosives for peaceful purposes, you can make 
arrangements in such a way that the radioactivity will be 
reduced to a level where it will not really bother you, 
where you can essentially forget about it. . . 

Corddry: Well, sir, you speak in your book of clean, 
flexible, easily delivered weapons . . . which you describe 
as nothing more than high explosives. That, if it means 
anything, means tactical use of fusion bombs. 

Teller: Indeed. 

Corddry: Something on the order of one megaton? 

Teller: This is one possibility, but our aim is to make 
these things available for all sizes, for all purposes, and 
when I say “all” I say it a little bit hopefully and wish- 
fully; but I can assure you that if not all it will include 
a very large range indeed and will not be in the long 
run restricted to the megaton class. 

Spivak: Dr. Teller, am I to understand . . . that you 
would unde no circumstances at the present time or in 
the near future make any deal at all to stop testing with 
the Soviet Government as it is now constituted? ... I 
mean: From what we now know about inspection, can 
we find a foolproof system that isn’t based upon trust? 

Teller: I don’t see the possibility of it. I might be mis- 
taken, but I think that in all reasonable probability there 
is no foolproof system. I would say this, that if the Rus- 
sians would be willing to pay an exceedingly high price 
for it—like, for instance, letting our people freely in 
and out or something that would really change their atti- 
tude toward the free world—then I would say you have 
transformed your question into a political one and I 
could imagine that such a deal might be possible; but 
here I’m not competent. 

Spivak: Then in that case I’d like to come to the 
question that is bothering the American people, I think, 
a great deal, and the peoples of the world, and that’s the 
question of fallout. Now in your forthcoming book, Our 
Nuclear Future, you have this to say on fallout: “On this 
statistical scale, the reduction of life expectancy from 
worldwide fallout from previous levels totals less than 
two days—or, to put it another way, worldwide fallout is 
as dangerous to human health as being one ounce over- 
weight or smoking one cigarette every two months.” Can 
you explain why, in view of that, some well-known scien- 
tists are in such sharp difference over the question of 
the danger of fallout? 

Teller: No, sir, I cannot, in simple words. It seems to 
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me quite a difficult question to see why many people, and 
many very excellent people, should have been so greatly 
alarmed about this. I must say when I ask them in real 
detail they will make estimates which are a little bit dif- 
ferent from ours and they will say: “But it is not two 
days but rather it is ten days. And it is not one ounce 
but it is ten ounces.” . . . All we know about these effects 
really is that these effects are very small. They are cer- 
tainly not great and they may be completely absent. We 
simply do not know whether the kind of increased radia- 
tion which the bombs produce, whether these have any 
harmful effect at all. This is not a proved situation. 

Spivak: Now, can you give the American people com- 
plete and absolutely scientific assurance that there is no 
fallout danger to them from the tests that have been made 
this far and the tests that the English and Americans and 
the Russians are likely to continue making in the next 
few years? 

Teller: A word like “absolutely no danger” is a very 
big word. I am not omniscient, and when you get into 
such very small quantities, essentially when you get into 
such very accurately defined things, a word like “none at 
all” is almost impossible to make. I can say this... : You 
introduce a new chemical additive to your food; you 
introduce a new type of gasoline or a new type of com- 
pression engine which slightly changes the constitution 
of the smog over our cities. These dangers, in my opin- 
ion, are both less known and potentially much greater 
than the dangers that you are talking about, but precisely 
how small this potential danger is is very hard to say.... 

Reston: Dr. Teller, may I ask you about the more 
optimistic side of all this? Can we look forward in the 
future to the peaceful adaptation of the atom, to any 
great new breakthroughs? Can you be a prophet in this 
field? 

Teller: With pleasure. Of course, if all my prophecies 
do not come true, you will recognize that I shall be in 





WATCH THAT LANGUAGE 


The President may “damn”’ or “hell” 
When missing putts, and all is well. 

But what a shock and what a dip 

In Wall Street when he made a slip 

And said that very naughty word 
“Depression,” which was clearly heard 

By newsmen. What a wild sensation 

It made when flashed across the nation. 
We don’t know what was done, but hope 
That someone washed his mouth with soap. 


—Richard Armour 
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ample and good company. I would say this, that ali of us 
know that nuclear reactors can produce energy. This is a 
technology which is developing rapidly. I do not think 
that this will make atomic energy freely available as air 
and water, but I do believe that it will make it possible 
for the industrial revolution to spread all across the 
world; if it would rely on conventional fuels, then in. 
creasing fuel shortage would soon catch up with us, 
Atomic energy is the solution for making an ample life 
possible, I believe, for the whole world. But, beyond that, 


we are transforming nuclear explosives into tame and@ 


peaceful things, usable for mining, usable for earth 
removal jobs, usable for many other things. We made 
underground shops which will help and for the time 
being really eliminate fallout, and later research on 
these things will give, I’m quite sure, interesting peace 
ful applications. Beyond that, I’m quite sure there will 
be many other jobs. For instance, in the field of nuclear 
energy there lies one great promise of freedom of motion 
in the interplanetary spaces, a topic which is becoming 
more and more interesting to all of us these days. 

Hightower: Dr. Teller, you said in a recent magazine 
article that spectacular Soviet successes proved to the 
world that scientific and technical leadership is slipping 
from our hands. . . . How rapidly is it slipping from our 
hands? 

Teller: I would say . . . that in the technical and 
scientific fields right after the World War the Russians 
have been just nowhere as compared to ourselves. Now 
they are more or less up to our own level. I would say 
that by 1970 they will be way ahead of us, and their 
way of doing things will be the way of doing things, 
and they can defeat our way of life without making 
war on us, unless we change our ways of behavior, unless 
we particularly change our educational system and our 
intellectual endeavors very thoroughly. . . . 

Hightower: I wondered whether you thought that the 
measures we were taking to deal with this extremely 
critical situation you describe are adequate measures 
or whether there are other things we should do which 
we haven’t planned to do. 

Teiler: I think there are very many measures which 
we should take. They are difficult measures to take, they 
are difficult measures even intelligently to find. We have 
not as yet taken adequate measures, not by a long shot. 
But I don’t say that we should rush into anything without 
thorough consideration. We are now thoroughly con 
sidering, I hope, that quite soon we shall take very 
energetic measures, particularly in education. 

Spivak: It has been proposed that we spend $20 bil- 
lion for shelters in the next three years. Do you think 
it’s worth adding that much to our present defense 
spending? 

Teller: I think passive defense is an extremely impor 
tant thing and I think we should seriously consider to 
spend as much as is necessary. 


The New Leader 
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Democratic opposition resents U.S. affection for regime that is breeding Communism 


Anti-Franco Spaniards 


Turn Anti-American 


By Richard Scott Mowrer 


MADRID 

DISTURBING and possibly under- 

estimated element in Spain’s 

political climate is the resentment 

toward the United States that is 

building up. among anti-Communist 
opponents of the Franco regime. 

This antagonism, evident mainly 
among liberals and democratic- 
minded intellectuals, has _ several 
sources. One is the fear that the 
longer Franco stays in power the 
more likely the Communists are to 
gain control of mounting dissidence 
in the land. Another is the conviction 
that American policy is responsible 
for prolonging the life of a regime 
that has lost much of whatever popu- 
lar support it enjoyed. A third is the 
feeling that Washington is so intent 
on getting along with Franco for 
military reasons that it is rashly snub- 
bing a Spanish liberal opposition 
which may one day have a good deal 
to say about foreign policy—includ- 
ing the presence of U.S. bases on 
Spanish soil. 

There is criticism that Franco 
opponents who looked to American 
ideals for consolation and inspira- 
tion, and who during World War II 
tisked imprisonment to visit the U.S. 
Propaganda center in Madrid, today 
are forgotten or ignored, The Ameri- 
can argument is, of course, that the 
Soviet threat to the free world has 
forced the United States in some 
instances to give priority to military 
considerations. To this Spanish lib- 
erals retort that they can understand 
the necessity of such a policy, but 
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not the lengths to which it is applied 
in Spain. 

They contend that there is an ex- 
aggerated and unnecessary display 
of enthusiasm for General Franco’s 
regime on the part of American of- 
ficial. They say that a constant 


of what they consider unnecessary 
tributes paid the Franco regime: 
John Foster Dulles’s announcement 
on his arrival in Madrid last Decem- 
ber that he was the bearer of per- 
sonal greetings from President Kisen- 
hower to General Franco; the Secre- 





stream of laudatory statements from 
U.S. legislators, generals and diplo- 
mats (which the Government-con- 
trolled press never fails to report) 
gives the Spanish people the impres- 
sion that the United States has gone 
overboard completely for the Franco 
regime and has no interest in Span- 
ish aspirations for something differ- 
ent based on democratic concepts. 
They cite the following as examples 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, MADRID: ‘UNNECESSARY DISPLAY OF ENTHUSIASM’ 





tary of State’s tribute to the Caudillo 
in his televised report to the Ameri- 
can people following the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization conference 
in Paris; the fact, incomprehensible 
to many Spaniards, that in December 
1956 even John L. Lewis, president 
of the United Mine Workers of 
America, came to Spain on an official 
visit to meet with Spanish Govern- 
ment officials. “We had thought that 
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American labor, at least, would not are there and the cadres for future 
lend itself to flattery of the political parties exist, but owing to 
Franco regime,” these critics say. the efficiency of the police there is 
(Lewis was a member of a group ap- __ no effective assembling of supporters 
pointed by President Eisenhower to in the country at large. Nor is there 
study the application of the U.S. effective liaison with Spanish labor, 
foreign aid program abroad. The nd, because of the need to operate 
group visited 18 countries and spent in secret, coordination between 
four days in Spain.) groups is a constant problem. 

The absence of nationwide’ elec- Opposition elements from the 
tions and uncensored newspapers Right and Left, ranging from dis- 
makes it difficult to evaluate the in- — gruntled Monarchists and Catholic 
fluence of these anti-Communist op- _ conservatives to the perennially hos- 
ponents of the regime. But they have _ tile Socialists and Anarchists (but 
the distinction, at least, of having excluding the Communists), have 
been the first to bring anti-regime sought to establish a common front 
dissension into full view; they for ending the Franco regime. But to 
sparked the student demonstrations date the underground alliance has 
that rocked Madrid in the winter of _ failed to solidify because, it is said, 
1955-1956. Since then there has been —_a_ wide divergence of views exists be- 
less rioting but considerably more tween the opposition in exile and the 


criticism of the Government, much opposition at home. 

of it emanating from right-wing ele- What perturbs Spanish liberals is 

ments which 20 years ago supported _ that, whereas non-Communist opposi- 

General Franco’s Nationalists in the tion has bogged down, Communist 

Civil War. agitation has been making headway. 
The weakness of the democratic In the past twelve months, the Com- 

opposition in Spain is that it is still munists have aimed their propa- 


in the parlor-politics stage. The ideas ganda efforts at Spanish labor and 
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university youth, apparently with 
some success. They enjoy the advan 
tage of having powerful support from 
abroad and wide experience in the 
art of subversion, while the Spanish 
liberals are amateurs burdened by a 
grievance: the presumed indifference 
of the United States. 

The Communist offensive in Spain, 
supported by radio broadcasts in 
Spanish (and just recently in the 
Catalan language), is taking the line 
of mild reasonableness. The idea is 
evidently to conform to the Spanish 
people’s determination to shun any 
political action likely to get out of 
control and bring back the horrors 
of the Civil War. Mundo Obrero, 
organ of the Central Committee of 
the Spanish Communist party, has 
been promoting the staging of what 
it calls “A Day of National Recon- 
ciliation” in alliance “with all Span- 
iards of all parties and social groups 
without distinction.” The paper goes 
on to explain: 

“We do not regard the proposed 
Day of National Reconciliation as a 
subversive movement or as a conspir- 
acy, or as a violent clash with the 
dictatorship. Nor do we regard it 
as the ultimate act against the dicta- 
torship, although if it came about 
this would accelerate its liquidation. 


In view of the impossibility under; 


the dictatorship of expressing opin- 
ions through a free vote, we see the 
Day of National Reconciliation as 4 
unanimous national plebiscite, as 4 
solemn warning to those who con- 
tinue to ignore the troubled mood of 
the nation. We see the Day of Na- 
tional Reconciliation as an expres 
sion of the country’s desire for non- 
violent political change.” 

The non-Communist, anti-Franco 
opposition sees a dual threat in this 
tactic: First, the Communists are 
stealing and passing off as.their own 
the democratic Spaniards’ wish to 
change the regime with a minimum 
of violence. Secondly, this will make 
it much easier for the Franco regime 
to stamp the Communist label on any 
attempt by non-Communists to pro 
mote opposition to the regime. 


The New Leader 
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HE Christian Science Monitor is 

celebrating its 50th anniversary 
with a series of events and publica- 
tions which will culminate on Oc- 
tober 18. On behalf of THe New 
LeaDER, I want to be among the first 
to toss a tiny bouquet in the direction 
of this unique daily which, from its 
center in Boston, has set a new stand- 
ard for the journalism of the wide, 
wide world. I do this, in the first 
place, because in their inner purpose 
and direction our little weekly and 
the great Boston daily could hardly 
be closer together. 

We New Leaper-ites feel especially 
drawn toward the Monitor because, 
through all the gyrations of world 
politics during its half-century, it 
has stood unwaveringly for human 
liberty and decency everywhere and 
for all people. No matter what guises 
have been assumed by Fascist or 
Communist dictators, it has stood 
faithfully among the few who have 
never been deceived. 

As journalists, our admiration has 
been drawn by the fact that the 
Monitor has had the courage and the 
skill to set a new standard of news- 
worthiness. It began its career at a 
time when it was taken for granted 
that newspaper success lay in the 
direction of serving semi-literates 
with pictorial vulgarity. Throwing its 
challenge straight in the face of this 
world which catered down to what 
were called the lower classes, it 
proved that it was possible to succeed 
by catering upward to all classes and 
all races. Political news was dealt 
with on a strictly nonpartisan basis. 
Crime was reported only so far as it 
had social significance. World affairs 
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By William E. Bohn 


The ‘Christian 
Science Monitor’ 


were treated as every man’s affairs. 
Developments in the sciences and the 
arts were reported on the assumption 
that the reader would have brains 
and taste. 

And now a miracle has happened. 
Whereas once only crime and violence 
could succeed, today this paper is 
read and admired far and wide. Its 
editors and writers are recognized 
and influential citizens. It plays an 
important part in the life of this 
country. But how and why all of this 
has come about is a mystery to me. It 
is because I live in the hope of secur- 
ing some sort of explanation that I 
look forward to this celebration with 
such real excitement. Someone—per- 
haps the gentle and deep-seeing 
Erwin D. Canham—will speak some 
word which will penetrate the riddle. 
For the moment I want merely to ask 
a question or two about the meaning 
of this great paper. 

In the days when I first visited 
Boston, the Transcript was the great 
fountain of wisdom and of taste for 
those who considered themselves in- 
tellectuals. Wherever I went, its news 
stories and editorials furnished the 
topics for dinner conversation. All 
of its readers were, of course, pain- 
fully aware of the T'ranscript’s finan- 
cial difficulties. A few years later, 
the last issue went out to the melan- 
choly faithful. A deep gloom settled 
over Harvard Yard. “This is the in- 
vasion of the Goths,” we were told, 
“and now will come the age of the 
illiterates.” Whenever after this I 
went to Boston and subsisted for 
some days or weeks on the journals 
which reported little besides crime 
and baseball. I thought nostalgically 


of the high-class paper which had 
been allowed to die. 

There is another and rather more 
curious incident in the history of 
American journalism which I would 
like to pull into this little narrative. 
Out in the state of Nebraska there 
was, once upon a time, a Congrega- 
tional pastor named Charles Shel- 
don. He was deeply impressed by the 
potential for wicked influence in- 
volved in the character of the daily 
papers. The stories of crime, the pic- 
tures of corpses or of prisoners, the 
advertisements of liquor and tobacco 
were, he felt sure, luring the young 
into ways of wickedness. Some sym- 
pathetic capitalist gave the hot re- 
former money enough to try an: ex- 
citing experiment. For a year, he 
was to run a daily paper as Jesus 
Christ would run it. For many years, 
I had in my files a copy of the first 
issue of that paper. Its front page 
was covered with quotations from the 
Old Testament—an easy and in- 
expensive way of securing copy. 
Needless to record, this journal lasted 
precisely the year that it was financed 
by the friendly capitalist. 

I could give countiess examples of 
daily or weekly papers founded and 
edited by high-minded reformers. 
Failure has been their rule. But here 
is this Christian Science Monitor. In 
its 50th anniversary year, it is being 
published in a beautiful, expensive 
and efficient plant. Six days a week. 
it sends out six editions to different 
parts of the world. It has 30,000 
advertisers in 1,700 cities. 

I feel sure that I am not the only 
outsider who wants to know what is 
back of all of this. This great paper 
was started in 1908 at the behest of 
Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, the founder 
of Christian Science. It was “to in- 
jure no man, but to bless all man- 
kind.” How far are the character of 
the paper and its success due to its 
connection with the Christian Science 
Church? When these questions are 
answered, I shall have others to ask. 
The best thing that we can get out of 
this celebration will be an honest 
discussion. of American journalism. 
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Wasuincron, D.C. 
0 THE American people really 
D want the United States to con- 
tinue aiding the world’s underdevel- 
oped areas? Many Senators and 
Congressmen doubt it, and the Ad- 
ministration’s proposed foreign aid 
expenditures face an uphill battle in 
this session of Congress. But a re- 
sounding “Yes” to this question was 
given by two recent Washington par- 
leys: the February 25 White House 
conference on overseas’ aid, both 
economic and military; and the Fifth 
National Conference on International 
Economic and Social Development, 
held the next day. 

The White House conference, 
staged by that adroit super-salesman 
Eric Johnston, was a true “spectacu- 
lar.” Never before were there more 
glittering rostrums than Johnston ar- 
ranged for the luncheon and the ban- 
quet. Participants included nearly 
all the leaders of both parties and an 
unequaled array of business, labor 
and church leaders. 

The major speakers were Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, Ad- 
lai E. Stevenson, Defense Secretary 
Neil H. McElroy, Central Intelligence 
Agency chief Allen Dulles, Dean 
Acheson, former President Harry S. 
Truman, Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon, and Dr. James R. Killian Jr., 
the President’s special adviser on sci- 
ence. The climax was a broadcast 
address by President Eisenhower 
himself. 

Bipartisanship reigned supreme. It 
was not even disturbed—so skilfully 
did Johnston order the exits and 
entrances—by the long-standing 


Johnston spectacular musters top names, while citizens’ group discusses subtleties 


By David C. Williams 
Truman-Eisenhower and Truman- 
Nixon feuds. 

Stevenson spoke with his accus- 
tomed wit and urbanity; the Presi- 
dent’s broadcast was the most effec- 
tive he has delivered for some time. 
But, by common consent, the stars 
of the occasion—in their very differ- 
ent ways—were Truman and Nixon. 

From his first word to his last, 
Truman showed the deep and sincere 
devotion to the cause of world devel- 
opment which he has held ever since 
he launched the idea as “Point Four” 
of his 1949 Inaugural Address. Al- 
luding to criticisms of the mutual 
security program, he said: “Examine 
it all you please, correct all the mis- 
takes you can—but don’t scuttle the 
ship just to stop the leaks.” 

Referring to the time last year 
when many Democratic Congress- 
men voted to slash the economic aid 
appropriations, he warned his fellow- 
Democrats: “Please don’t put us on 
that kind of spot again. If the Demo- 
crats in this Congress refuse to spend 
at least as much for foreign economic 
assistance as this administration rec- 
ommends, we will never, never be 
able to explain it. People will forgive 
us for spending too much in the 
search for peace; they will never for- 
give us for refusing to spend 
enough.” 

And it was emphatically the “new” 
Nixon who presided at an afternoon 
question-and-answer session, and who 
did not boggle at eating his own 
words, When someone asked whether 
the United States should aid coun- 
tries that incline to socialism rather 
than to capitalism, he launched into 


Two Foreign Aid Conferences 





a vigorous 10-minute defense of 
American aid to the uncommitted 
countries, particularly India. Thus he 
departed almost completely from his 
1956 view that Indian neutralism 
was “immoral.” 

Admitting that it is much easier 
to sell military than economic aid, 
Nixon asked for a “rock bottom” ap- 
propriation of $1 billion for Ameri- 
can technical and economic aid, 
Frankly enumerating the reasons 
given by some Americans for oppos- 














ing aid to India, including the re- 
fusal of Prime Minister Nehru and 
Defense Minister Krishna Menon to 
refrain from sharp criticism of 
American policies, Nixon declared: 
“The purpose of aid is not to buy 
friends for America. It is to help 
underdeveloped countries to become 
economically strong enough to be 
politically independent of all foreign 
domination, even that of the United 
States.” 

The most impressive feature of the 
White House conference was _ the 
size and quality of the attendance. 
Some 1,200 citizens came to Wash- 
ington at their own expense for the 
occasion. As the discussion showed, 
not all of them were in favor of over- 
seas aid, but the great majority were. 
And when, at the close of the day's 
sessions, the decision was taken to 
launch a citizens’ committee in sup 
port of overseas aid, it was all but 
unanimous. 

The Fifth National Conference on 
International Economic and Social 
Development, which convened the 
next day, represented the hard core of 
the supporters of overseas aid. Since 
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their first meeting in 1952, and even 
before, these people and their organi- 
zations—Americans for Democratic 
Action, the American Association for 
the United Nations, the Cooperative 
League, and many other civic, labor, 
business, agricultural and religious 
groups—have fought constantly for 
an adequate economic and technical 


| assistance program. 


Inevitably, there were differences 
in emphasis and even in principles 
from the preceding day. These non- 
governmental organizations, for ex- 
ample, believe that more U.S. aid 
should be channeled through the 
United Nations, an organization lit- 
tle mentioned at the White House 
conference. Thus, they invited Sir 
Leslie Munro, currently President of 
the UN General Assembly, to tell 
them what the UN was doing in the 
field, and what more it could do if 
given the funds. 

They believe also that the Admin- 
istration’s program is inadequate, On 
this point Leon Keyserling, chairman 
of President Truman’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, spoke out most 
strongly : 

“If we distribute less than one bil- 
lion dollars for economic and techni- 
eal assistance among the more than 
one billion people in the lands which 
should be the first recipients, the 
total comes to less than one dollar 
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per year. We in the United States 
spend at least $200 per capita per 
year for primary capital develop- 
ment. 

“What we are now fighting a rear- 
guard battle to achieve is fantasti- 
cally little and fantastically late. It 
does not commence to reflect our 
own capabilities, or the needs of oth- 
ers, or our own self-interest, or any 
real awareness of the growing chal- 
lenge of Soviet aggression and ex- 
pansion on the economic front.” 

There was also, in the discussions 
of the 400 men and women who at- 
tended the Conference, a_ strong 
emphasis upon the people-to-people 
aspect of aid. As Stanley Andrews, 
former Point Four administrator, ex- 
pressed it: “It is no longer possible 
for a narrow group of our Govern- 
ment—our diplomats, for example— 
to meet with an equally small group 
from another nation and sign some 
papers and decide the way things 
shall be. . . . We must recognize in 
any program we undertake over the 
next decade that people—yes, little, 
unknown, inarticulate, unlearned and 
unschooled people—count.” 

There was attention, also, to the 
administrators and technicians out in 
the field. Philip Glick, Washington 
attorney and former Point Four off- 
cial, described the new professional 
society which has been launched for 
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such people—the Society for Inter- 
national Development. 

Glick listed the objectives of the 
Society as follows: (1) to facilitate 
the national and international ex- 
change of knowledge and experience 
among persons professionally em- 
ployed, or otherwise interested, in 
economic development and technical 
cooperation; (2) to advance the 
science, processes and art of eco- 
nomic development and technical co- 
operation through research, publica- 
tion and discussion; (3) through 
these means, to promote international 
cooperation for social and economic 
development. 

The formation of such a profes- 
sional society, which from the begin- 
ning is to be international in its 
membership, is recognition that the 
problems of bringing the underdevel- 
oped countries into the 20th century 
are complex in character and long- 
range in scope. But there is need 
for enthusiasm as well, Governor 
Orville Freeman of Minnesota (who, 
with former Mayor Charles Taft of 
Cincinnati, was co-chairman of the 
Conference) sought to inspire the 
kind of enthusiasm that is necessary 
with his proposal that some of the 
ablest young people in each of the 
states receive “internship” training 
in overseas aid. “Under this pro- 
gram,” he declared, “selected and 
well-qualified young people would 
agree to spend a year or two giving 
of the services for which they were 
trained in countries where such serv- 
ices are needed; working for little 
or no monetary reward; and living 
under conditions roughly comparable 
to those of the people among whom 
they work.” 

What will the impact of the two 
meetings be? One observer who at- 
tended both remarked: “The White 
House conference was like the 
launching of Jupiter-C—plenty of 
orange and blue and green flames. 
But, unless the people who attended 
the second conference, and others 
like them, provide the added rocket 
power to put the program in orbit, 
it will come crashing to earth.” 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


How Poland Fell 


To Communism 


CHAMBERLIN 


AST SUMMER, I| was talking in 

Warsaw with an intellectual who 
had stayed in Poland through the 
war years. I put the following ques- 
tion to him, which I had long wished 
to pose to someone of his experience 
and background: 

“What I wrote about Poland at the 
time of Teheran and Yalta, and aft- 
erward, was based on the belief that 
the Polish Government-in-exile was 
broadly representative of the Polish 
people and that the Lublin Commit- 
tee which finally became, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the new government 


was a made-in-Moscow puppet. Was 


I wrong?” 

The answer I received was swift 
and unequivocal: 

“No, you were not mistaken. It 
was a black-and-white issue between 
right and wrong. The great majority 
of the Polish people hoped for free- 
dom. They fought for it as much as 
they could in the underground move- 
ment at home, and in the armies 
which fought on European _battle- 
fields. They felt a bitter sense of let- 
down when the Western democracies 
failed to them 
Stalin.” 

Indeed the betrayal of Poland. 
first nation to take up arms against 
Hitler, to Stalin who had conspired 
with Hitler, is one of the blackest 
chapters in Allied wartime diploma- 
cy. The betrayal began at Teheran, 
where Poland’s territorial integrity 
was given up, advanced further at 
Yalta, where the settlement left the 
door wide open for the general rec- 
ognition of a Soviet satellite govern- 
ment, and reached its climax in the 


support against 


terror-haunted, farcical “election” of 
1947. 

There have been a few excellent 
books on the subject, of which the 
best is former Ambassador Jan Cie- 
chanowski’s Defeat in Victory. But 
a complete record, with every detail 
filled in, has only now been supplied 
by a young Polish scholar who, after 
fighting in the Polish armed forces 
in Europe, has found a new home in 
this country. Edward J. Rozek’s 
Allied Wartime Diplomacy: A Pat- 
tern in Poland (John Wiley and Sons, 
$6.95) is a model of careful, 
precise research, very much enriched 
because the author had access to 
the private documents of Stanislaw 
Mikolajcezyk, Prime Minister of the 
Government-in-exile during the criti- 
cal period from the summer of 1943 
to November 1944. 

Rozek has also searched through 
many other sources of information, 
official and unofficial. He has organ- 
ized his material clearly and supports 
his findings with thousands of foot- 
notes. It seems unlikely that any rele- 
vant fact about the progressive Allied 
abandonment of Poland has been 
omitted. 

It is a story of Stalin’s victory 
over the vacillation and disunity of 
Prime Minister Churchill and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Perhaps the most 
characteristic of all Stalin’s cynical 
diplomatic strokes was his use of the 
discovery of one of his worst crimes, 
the massacre of thousands of Polish 
officers in the Katyn Forest and else- 
where, to break off relations with the 
Polish Government-in-exile. 

Churchill himself proposed a new 


partition of Poland at Teheran ina 
private talk with Stalin. and moved 
match sticks around to show how the 
Soviet Union might annex the eastern 
half of Poland, while Poland might 
be “compensated” by a gift of solidly 
German territory in Silesia, Pome. 
rania and East Prussia. Seldom can 
two great international wrongs have 
been initiated so lightheartedly. 

In general, Churchill seems to have 
played the more brutal role. He de. 
nounced Mikolajczyk and his associ- 
ates in the most violent language 
when they balked at a major terri- 
torial mutilation which they were 
supposed to accept without any real 
assurance that it would insure in- 
dependence. For Stalin was continu: | 
ally building up his misnamed “Un- 
ion of Polish Patriots”’—obviously 
the nucleus of a future Quisling re- 
gime. Thanks to Rozek’s access to 
Mikolajczyk’s documents, some new 
facts are brought out and some facts 
which already known are 
placed in proper perspective. Roose- 
velt gave Mikolajczyk fair words, 
but shied away from throwing the 
weight of American power against 


were 


Stalin’s designs. 

Churchill repeatedly assured Mi- 
kolajezyk that, if he would only 
return to Warsaw as Prime Minister, 
the presence of the American and 
British Embassies would be a guar- 
antee of Polish freedom. Mikolajczyk, 
obviously torn between the tremen- 
dous pressure that was put on him 
and his hope that some remnant of 
Polish freedom might be salvaged, 
on the one side, and his sense of 
right and justice, on the other, did 
return. But he barely escaped with 
his life from the regime of lawless f 
terror which had been set up by 
Stalin’s Red Quislings, There is some 
very interesting material about the 
terrorist methods which made _ the 
election of January 1947 a complete 
farce. As a matter of fact, even at 
the time this election fooled only 
the Communist observers. Rozek has 
made a very significant contribution 
to scholarship by outlining all the 
facts about this tragic episode. 
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France With Sophistication 


The French Nation: From Napoleon to Pétain. 


By D. W. Brogan. 
Harper. 328 pp. $4.50. 


D. W. Brocan is a scholar journal- 
jst, a genus more familiar in Europe 
than in America. As an historian he 
writes of the past, whether recent or 
remote, with the journalist’s acute 
sense of the present. History, as writ- 
ten by Brogan, becomes vivid, lively, 
contemporaneous. 

In this volume, Brogan exhibits his 
unique talents. He has an excellent 
knowledge of both the history and 
the literature of France since Napo- 
leon. These he fuses with masterly 
ease. Characters in novels and plays 
are conjured forth from the world of 
fiction to pass judgment on issues in 
the world of fact. The platitudinous 
M. Homais in Madame Bovary is so 
frequently called on to comment that 


he becomes almost an historical per- 


sonage. Quotations in French, Ital- 
ian and even Latin are sprinkled over 
the pages of this book. Obviously, it 
is aimed at the reader who is well 
and widely read, 

Gilbert Chesterton says somewhere 
that the first thing a landlady wants 
to know about her tenant is his phi- 
losophy of life. This applies even 
more to the reader of history in rela- 
tion to the historian. The claim of 
an historian to passionless “objectiv- 
ity” has become suspect in this 
Freudian age. 

Brogan has positive views con- 
cerning the figures and events in his 
history of France, and he expresses 
them with a vigor and a wit that 
leaves nothing to be desired. The 
Assembly of 1848 “was condemned 
by monumental asses like Félix 
Pyat.” Poincaré was a “dry, unsym- 
pathetic, imperfectly ideological cor- 
Poration lawyer.” The Socialist party 
Welcomed “congenitally foolish poli- 
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ticians like Marcel Cachin.” “The 
monarchy of July that began as a 
device ended as a dodge.” “Nothing, 
indeed, could exceed the vigorous 
orthodoxy of Republican agnosti- 
cism.” Grévy “arrived in the Elysée 
full of gratitude to himself.” 

The journalist side of Brogan 
leads him to emphasize the role of 
dramatic personalities, so plentiful 
in this period of French history. His- 
torical events are not so much inter- 
preted as evaluated by him in order 
to justify or to condemn this or that 
statesman, this or that regime. 

For all his positive opinions, Bro- 
gan has no point of view, no unified 
interpretation of the history of 
France during a period in which al- 
most every generation witnessed the 
beginning and end of a regime. For 
this reason, his book does not deal 
with “movements” as such. Events 
are linked by time and place, not by 
organized efforts directed toward 
definite aims. 

What Brogan does have, however, 
is an attitude of mind, a mood, that 
finds expression in two ways: love 
of France in particular and a smil- 
ing pessimism in general. A British- 
er, inheriting his nation’s tradition 
of compromise and moderation, he 
yet writes sympathetically of a na- 
tion that has regarded moderation 
as weakness and compromise as cow- 
ardice. To Brogan France, as the 
jacket blurb puts it, is a nation 
“whose genius has not been eclipsed 
by the weakness of her government; 
a nation whose unified culture . . . 
represents a triumph of Western 
civilization.” Brogan’s general atti- 
tude toward history is expressed in a 
quotation, significantly the last sen- 


tence in the book: “The world is the 
best of all possible worlds, and every- 
thing in it is a necessary evil.” “Not 
being either disappointed or sur- 
prised,” he writes sympathetically of 
those who in France have fought on 
both sides of the barricades: Com- 
munards brutally shot down by the 
Army; Catholics harassed by anti- 
clerical. governments; royalist intel- 
lectuals opposing “the triumphant 
and respectable Republic.” 

From the days of Napoleon to 
those of Pétain, France witnessed the 
rise and fall of two empires, two mon- 
archies, and two republics. One re- 
gime did not so much succeed as 
displace the other. For this reason, 
France failed “to find institutions 
that united the French people and 
give them a political way of life 
worthy of their genius, their courage, 
their legitimate hopes.” France would 
have foundered as a nation had not 
political instability been counter-bal- 
anced by stability in other phases of 
national life: the system of society 
established by the French Revolution, 
and the legal and administrative sys- 
tems established by Napoleon. These 
maintained the continuity of national 
life by absorbing the shocks of po- 
litical upheavals. 

Of all the regimes since 1789, the 
longest lived was the Third Republic, 
which lasted 65 years. Brogan asserts 
that it died ingloriously during the 
Second World War because it had 
followed “no living principles” and 
“had erected evasion of responsibil- 
ity into a system of government.” 
After the First World War, discon- 
tent with the Republic became wide- 
spread because it seemed unable or 
unwilling to solve the serious prob- 














lems confronting the nation. Politics 
in France, according to Brogan, was 
regarded as “the field in which the 
mere voter consoled himself for his 
impotence in great issues of peace, 
war and economics.” Many, espe- 
cially among the intellectuals, began 
“waiting for Godot” only “to find 
him in Moscow.” Many more, who 
did not join the Communist party, 
“hung around its edges like so many 
wistful agnostics of the past century 
praying, ‘Aid thou mine unbelief.’ ” 
As often as not, the French “manda- 
rin” was highly intellectual without 
being at all intelligent. 

Brogan’s judgment of the Third 
Republic should be taken with more 
than one grain of salt. From its birth 
to its death, in crisis after crisis, the 
Republic maintained unflinchingly 
the “living principles” of democ- 
racy. It courageously assumed re- 
sponsibility by establishing a na- 
tional system of popular education, 
by separating church and state, by 
emancipating the labor unions, by 
creating a comprehensive system of 
social security, and by organizing 
the magnificent army that led the 
Allied forces to victory in the First 
World War. More than any previous 
regime, it succeeded in winning wide 
support among all sections of the 
population. This was __ strikingly 
shown when, in 1914, all the parties 
in the Chamber rallied to the Gov- 
ernment in the war against Germany. 
German panzer divisions, not the 
French people, were responsible for 
the destruction of the Third Repub- 
lic and for the establishment of the 
Vichy regime. 

The French Nation is a book for 
the intelligent general reader. Wheth- 
er or not he agrees with Brogan’s 
judgments, he will be delighted to 
read this witty, sophisticated history. 
In it he will find familiar facts 
viewed from a novel angle and en- 
dowed with an unexpected contem- 
poraneous significance. Brogan’s 
study is a notable addition to the 
steady stream of books on France 
that have recently appeared in 
America. 





A Seientist’s Faith 


Religion Without Revelation. 
By Julian Husley. 
Harper. 256 pp. $4.00. 


SoME THEIsTs will read this book 
in the hope of confronting a vigor- 
ous challenge to their own assump- 
tions. Some non-theists will read 
it in the hope of finding a scien- 
tifically grounded and _ persuasive 
rendering of their own humanism. 
Both sets of readers will be disap- 
pointed. 

Religion Without Revelation first 
appeared in 1929. Although two new 
chapters have been added for this 
edition, the entire writing bears the 
unmistakable stamp of the mind-set 
of the 1920s. From our present per- 
spective, moreover, it becomes strik- 
ingly apparent to what degree that 
mind-set was shared equally by the- 
ists and by non-theists. And if it was 
possible, early in the next decade, 
for John Dewey to deliver his human- 
ist and agnostic lectures on A Com- 
mon Faith under the auspices of the 
Yale Divinity School, then we need 
not be surprised if Huxley derives 
much inspiration for his naturalistic 
rendering of religion from the Ger- 
man Protestant theologian, Rudolf 
Otto. 

In those great days of the eman- 
cipation of the human spirit, all 
advanced thinkers shared the same 
presuppositions of liberalism, ration- 
alism, scientism and _ evolutionary 
optimism. When we read in this book 
that “civilized man is beginning to 
realize that he can, if he so wishes, 
in a large measure model the world 
in accordance with his desires,” or, 
farther on, that “today humanity is 
facing the possibility of attaining its 
maturity,” we know that the words 
are Huxley’s. But the same words 
might just as well have been lifted 
out of John Dewey, or out of the ut- 
terances of any liberal Protestant 
divine or theologian. They are words 
which do not come to us so easily 
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today—indeed, may not come at all 
—regardless of whether we take our 
definition of the human predicament 
from a theist like Reinhold Niebuhr 
or from an agnostic like Albert 
Camus. 

Julian Huxley wishes to domesti- 
cate religion in the natural order. He 
sees religion as the “reaction of the 
personality as a whole to the experi- 
ence of the Universe as a whole.” 
The important thing in it is the “rev- 
erence for reality,” or the “sense of 
the sacred.” The belief in the super- 
natural is one of the main obstacles 
to this natural piety, and serves to 
emasculate our energies and to dis- 
tort our ends. Yet, even as Huxley 
was teaching this sort of thing, the 
most terrible threats to civilization, 
maturing right under his very nose, 
were both radically naturalistic faiths 
—Nazism and Communism— in op- 
position to which the supernaturalists 
acquitted themselves not altogether 
discreditably. So it was that in Ru- 
dolf Otto’s land the “idea of the 
holy” gradually settled like a halo 
around the swastika; while for those 
persons like Huxley of a more “scien- 
tific” bent, the sense of the sacred 
found its symbol in the hammer and 
sickle. 

The treatment of competing faiths 
in this book is tolerant and apprecia- 
tive. Of special interest is the auto- 
biographical fourth chapter, which 
gives us the development of Huxley’s 
religious outlook from early child- 
hood. In general, it is the story of a 
sensitive and critical mind which 
once took deep satisfaction in the 
chapel services at college but which 
discovered later that it could derive 
sounder instruction and a deeper joy 
from nature, poetry and science. 

Yet, Huxley is no brash iconoclast. 
He would like, if possible, to keep 
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and to reinterpret some elements 
from the faith of his fathers. So he 
goes to some pains to redefine the 
joctrine of the Trinity in purely 
aaturalistic terms. In effect: The First 
Person (God) is matter; the Third 
Person (the Holy Spirit) is mind; 
the Second Person (the Christ) is the 
concretion or incarnation of the two 
into one another. And thus, in a curi- 
ous inversion of Harry Emerson 
Fosdick’s formula, the categories are 
abiding and eternal, although their 
meanings may change. 

Nevertheless, when we have be- 
stowed upon Huxley all the kindness 
and tolerance he is willing to show to 
others, this book remains a great dis- 
appointment. It is not just that his 
treatment of the anthropology of re- 
ligion and of comparative religion is 
already outdated. More than this, his 
exploitation of the psychology of 
religion, which he feels to be funda- 
mental in the naturalistic reconstruc- 
tion, is not even abreast of the times 
when he first wrote. Certainly it looks 
naive alongside the writing of a bril- 
liant agnostic scholar, J. B. Pratt, 
whose Religious Consciousness, first 
published in 1920, is already some- 
thing of a classic in the field. 

Most shocking of all, however, is 
the fact that a writer who is profes- 
sionally a scientist should at least ap- 
pear to be oblivious of the tremen- 
dous developments in theoretical phys- 
ies that have taken place in this cen- 
tury. When Huxley speaks calmly of 
the “assurances” of the unity, uni- 
formity and continuity of nature, we 
must wonder where he has been all 
this time. For the world that physics 
gives us today is as much a pluriverse 
a a universe, is characterized by 
discontinuities as well as by continui- 
ties, and holds together as a shifting 
pattern of overlapping systems rather 
than as a monolithic unity. 

In conclusion, there is one item 
that bothers me more than just a 
little bit. In the preface written for 
the present edition, Huxley makes a 
plea for three points of fresh impor- 
tance to him, The third has to do, 
Well enough, with the increase of 
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knowledge. But the first stresses “the 
importance in human history of over- 
all idea systems,” while the second 
stresses “the need for ideological uni- 
fication.” 

The disunity that displeases Huxley 
most is the separation of the nat- 
ural and the supernatural, of matter 
and spirit. And it is reassuring when 
he tells us later on that we must 
tolerate and reverence variety if we 


are to grow in our apprehension of 
the truth. Yet I cannot help wonder- 
ing how anyone devoted to the spirit 
of democracy or to the method of sci- 
ence could, even by inadvertence, 
come to write such a phrase as “ideo- 
logical unification.” Is it possible 
that Huxley would like to impose 
on human nature the unity, continu- 
ity and uniformity which he finds 
in nature? 





Out of the Night 


A Place Without Twilight. 
By Peter S. Feibleman. 
W orld. 382 pp. $4.75. 


IN THIS BOOK a number of literary 
rules are broken, rules that have 
been laid down for the guidance of 
new authors. These guides have to 
do with not writing in the first per- 
son (admittedly the most difficult 
way to tell a story); not writing 
outside of one’s own personal expe- 
rience; and not trying to say too 
much through too many characters 
and sub-plots. The fact that in A 
Place Without Twilight all of these 
unwritten ground rules are ignored 
and yet this story still rings with a 
biting sincerity and validity makes 
this a very remarkable first novel. 

Through the eyes of Lucille Morris, 
the reader enters a world alien to a 
white person. Cille, as she is called in 
this story with a New Orleans back- 
ground, is colored. She lives with 
Dan and Clarence, her two brothers, 
and her Papa and Mama. What sets 
the three children apart from the 
others of their race is the extreme 
lightness of their skins—that and the 
almost too good looks of the older 
brother Clarence, Because her chil- 
dren are so light, Mama feels that 
not only must she do penance but 
the whole family should stay on its 
knees praying for forgiveness in the 
eyes of God for the mistake made 
by a great-grandparent long dead 
and forgotten. 

In the name of love and protec- 
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tion, Mama rules with an iron hand. 
The feeling Papa has for poetry is 
not sensitivity to Mama but weak- 
ness. There is no room in the house 
except for the acknowledgment of 
guilt. The separation of himself from 
the rest of the world marks the end 
of Papa. Although he apparently dies 
from drink, Cille, only 12 years old 
at the time, knows that something 
dark and forbidding is in their lives 
and that this deadly emanation is 
what really killed her father. 
Slowly and carefully, Mr. Feible- 
man builds his tragic dirge. With 
an uncanny skill bordering on the 
occult, he reveals the most intimate 
thoughts, reactions, fears and con- 
fusions in the mind of the growing 
Cille. The relationship between each 
brother and the mother is developed 
in such a finely tuned way that, when 
one shocking impact follows another, 
the climaxes come almost as a relief 
to the reader after experiencing the 
overstrained jinter-emotions of a 
family doomed from the start. 
This novel is not a social tract, 
but it would not ring true if it did 
not touch upon the relationship be- 
tween the two races in the South. 
When Cille leaves home to work for 
the Pharrs, all the wrongness, the 
misunderstanding of the South toward 
its own problem is shown with great 
clarity in the attitude of Mrs. Pharr. 
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Playing a white pattern against a 
dark one, the author shows that in 
a mansion “there are many rooms,” 
each with its own shadows and hid- 
den corners reeking with a rot that 
* cannot face the light of day. In seek- 
ing a parallel, Cille finds employ- 
ment, with the Jenkin family and 
inadvertently completes the ring of 
tragedy. 

It is not only the well developed 
characterizations which give this 
story its authenticity. There is shown 
here an exceptionally keen ear for 
dialogue and dialect. When, for in- 


stance, Cille says, “I took the dis- 
agreeable sense to it” (meaning she 
doesn’t like it), there is a flavor of 
speech setting the character and the 
story apart, The soft cadence, the 
easy way, the very rhythm of a race 
is caught and held, both in the dia- 
logue and in the narrative pass- 
ages. 

Celeste, close friend of Cille, pret- 
ty well sums up the theme of this 
novel when she says: “Everybody’s 
alone after they goes and gets born. 
... The story concerns itself not 
only with the fight for survival, but 





with the tremendous effort necessary 
for the individual set apart to come 
forth from darkness and face the 
light of day. Those who are success. 
ful are broken but mend; those who 
are not are broken and die. In either 
case, the scars cut long and deep. 
A Place Without Twilight, in its 
portrayal of Cille, can rank with the 
most intimate revelations of other} 
literary characters. In its biting, 
truthful insight into a race and a 
way of life quite apart but still 
peculiarly American, it has an im- 


pact both dramatic and documentary. } 





The U.S. 


America and the Fight for Irish Freedom. 


By Charles Callan Tansill. 
Devin-Adair. 489 pp. $7.50. 


To tHE IRIsH, America is “the 
next parish west.” A  6th-century 
Kerry navigator is reputed to have 
reached our shores, a Galwayman to 
have landed here with Columbus. 
Certain pre-Columbian geographers 
referred to this continent as Great 
Ireland. It is, moreover, a matter of 
record that Anglophobe Irishmen of 
1776, sympathizing with their Amer- 
ican brothers in oppression, mightily 
aided our colonists in throwing off 
the yoke of Albion. 

It is the obverse side of the coin 
of American-Irish relations, however, 
that is examined by Dr. Tansill of 
Georgetown University. The Ameri- 
can Revolution helped spark in Wolfe 
Tone the dream of an Irish republic 


and Irish Nationalism 


Reviewed by Ann F. Wolfe 
Contributor, “Saturday Review,” 
New York “Times Book Review” 


that finally burst into flame in the 
Easter Rebellion of 1916. Tone’s suc- 
cessors counted on America for fi- 
nancial and political support. The 
history of that support, as the schol- 
arly Dr. Tansill well demonstrates, 
was unbelievably complicated and at 
times marked by stormy disunity 
among supporters and supported, In 
the nature of things, one of the more 
exacerbating complications was the 
bedevilment of Anglo-American re- 
lations. 

Before concentrating on the cis- 
Atlantic aspects of his story, Dr. 
Tansill trenchantly discusses Ire- 
land’s pioneer fighters for independ- 
ence and the patriotic societies and 
publications integral to the cause. 
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Wolfe Tone, conscious of his coun- 
try’s past greatness, aimed at noth 
ing short of a separate Ireland. The 
eloquent O’Connell, though lacking 
the boldness and spiritual perception 
to capitalize on it, created a climate 
of passionate nationalism. The Na- 
tion and the now legendary Young 
Irelanders spread the gospel of 
Irishry as originally preached by 
Tone. To be sure, England’s “de 
population” policy, as applied dur- 
ing the frightful years of the Great 
Starvation, helped lessen the number 
of aspirants to freedom by 1,240,000. 
By the same token, brave and deter- 
mined survivors founded the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood and _ its 
American counterpart, the Fenians. 
The latter group was succeeded by 
the Clan-na-Gael. These societies lit- 
erally carried on the fight with a 
vengeance. 

It was to raise funds and map out 
strategy with the Clan-na-Gael that 
the ardent separatist, Charles Stewart 
Parnell, visited the United States and 
Canada in 1880. His American tou! 
was a landmark in modern Irish his 
tory in that it called attention every: 








where to Ireland’s desperate situa 
tion and made the dispute hetweet 
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Irish landlords and tenants “a politi- 
cal issue . . . of worldwide interest.” 
His martyrdom set Ireland’s cause 
back by decades. Fortunately, his 
torch was carried forward by the 
Clan-na-Gael, which used Anglo- 
American diplomatic troubles to 
wage cold war against Her Majesty’s 
Government. The troubles multiplied, 
needless to say, during the Boer War. 

In the influential New York area, 
the outstanding Clan-na-Gael leaders 
were State Supreme Court Justice 
Daniel F. Cohalan and John Devoy, 


editor of the Gaelic-American, which 


f loomed large as a molder of Ameri- 


can-Irish opinion, These two dedi- 
cated men and their colleagues 
throughout the United States did not 
succeed in winning the cooperation 
of Woodrow Wilson, champion of self- 
determination for other peoples. 
“Racial discrimination and British 
bias,” Dr. Tansill writes, “were the real 
cornerstones of his Irish policy.” Iron- 
ically, Britain’s postwar decline help- 
ed shorten the nationalists’ struggle. 

The long-sought liberation of Ire- 
land, unhappily, did not heal the 
breach that had developed between 
Judge Cohalan and Eamon de Valera. 
Dr. Tansill musters voluminous new 
documentation to vindicate the 
American leader’s position. What 
de Valera failed to understand, ap- 
parently, was that Judge Cohalan 
was first and foremost a patriotic 
citizen of the United States. 

Dr. Tansill writes of the Irish 
question with less heat and more 
light than is traditional for the 
grandson of a Fenian. Objectively, 
he summarizes the role of the liter- 
ary and cultural renaissance in de- 
Anglicizing and re-Gaelicizing Ire- 
land and outlines the tragi-glorious 
events of the Easter Rebellion. In 
chronicling the career of Roger 
Casement, he anticipated the current 
revival of interest in the quixotic 
patriot who fought “the Bitch and 
Harlot of the North Sea” with un- 
dying hatred after accepting knight- 
hood from her. 

While more temperate than the 
aerage historian of Ireland’s strug- 
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gle against English tyranny, Dr. 
Tansill sometimes loses his focus. 
(How else explain his view of Secre- 
tary of State James G. Blaine, for 
instance? After all, a responsible 





welfare first, even when that country 
bears the track of the Gael.) Yet, in 
all, Dr. Tansill retells an important 
story with unflagging vitality, im- 
pressive documentation and a fresh 


statesman puts his own country’s 


sense of historical perspective. 








INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ 
GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION 


David Dubinsky, President 


MEMO TO: S. M. Levitas, Executive Editor 
The New Leader 


From: Gus Tyler, Director 
ILGWU Training Institute 


Subject: A DIFFERENT KIND OF JOB OPPORTUNITY 


It occurs to me that the kind of young men and 
women who read your magazine would be actively in- 
terested in a job—and a challenge—that others of 
their generation have accepted and turned into a 
rewarding way of life. 


The International Ladies' Garment Workers' 
Union conducts its own "West Point," to prepare 
young men and women for careers in labor leadership. 
The one-year course combines classroom and field 
work. Those who complete the course are assigned 
to a full time job with the union. 


With the job comes the challenge—to provide 
the kind of dedicated and ethical leadership that 
will make the American labor movement the creative 
social force it seeks to be. 


The Training Institute is now in its eighth 
year. 108 of its graduates now hold union office 
in the ILGWU, Virtually all started as organizers 
—to learn the labor movement at the grass roots. 
While some continue at this mission as their first 
and enduring love, others branch out to take on 
responsibilities as business agents, local union 
managers, educational and political directors, 
area supervisors, time study experts, etc. 


There is nothing soft or cushy about any of 
these jobs. But then we are not looking for young 
people who want the easy plush life. We want those 
who will enjoy the sting of challenge in the three- 
dimensional world of flesh and blood people con- 
fronted with raw existence. 


To these, we open the doors of the Institute. 
Write before April 15: ILGWU Training Institute, 
1710 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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The DA’s Man. 


By Harold R. Danforth & James D. Horan. 


Crown. 361 pp. $4.95. 


For 16 years, from 1935 to 1951, 
Harold R. Danforth was an official 
snvestigator, first under Thomas E. 
Dewey during the racket-busting era, 
more recently under District Attor- 
ney Frank S. Hogan of New York 
County. James D. Horan is a news- 
paperman who co-authored Dan- 
forth’s fascinating memoir. 

Danforth was assigned to some of 
the most important crime cases of the 
mid-Thirties. All are of some inter- 
est, but none is as significant as the 
still shadowy story of Philip Musica, 
alias F. Donald Coster, and the 
McKesson & Robbins scandal. What 
Danforth tells of his part in the in- 
vestigation of this fantastic case in 
1937 puts it on a par with the Sta- 
visky case in prewar France. 

Danforth says he has documentary 
evidence in his possession demon- 
strating that the Coster-Musica scan- 
dal involved the highest political fig- 
ures in the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties and reached right into 
President Roosevelt’s official family. 
He quotes liberally from hitherto un- 
published memoranda and reports, 
leaving blanks where names of al- 
legedly corrupt public officials are 
cited. This is what he charges: 

e Philip Musica, an ex-convict 
who later became a respectable busi- 
ness executive, was able to obtain 
his police record, fingerprints and 
court files of his conviction by pay- 
ing $50,000 to “one of the largest 
law firms in the United States.” 

e Musica’s suicide note charged 
that “many important New Dealers 
and Republicans were taking [his] 
bribes.” The note named a Republi- 
can leader, a Democratic leader, a 
Wall Street financier, and “promi- 
nent politicians of both parties in 
several states.” 


e “During prohibition,” Coster- 


Seandals of Two Decades 


Reviewed by Arnold Beichman 
Press representative, International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 


Musica’s brother, George, told Dan- 
forth, “Philip fixed all of his boot- 
legging violations and patent in- 
fringements through a high Govern- 
ment official who in turn introduced 
Coster to a man who later became 
an important American ambassador. 
The future ambassador, in turn, in- 
troduced Coster to a close friend and 
adviser of President Roosevelt. This 
man later became the key, George 
said, in the network of political cor- 
ruption which protected Coster for 
years.” 

© In Danforth’s notebook are the 
names of “a Senator who had been 
paid $2,500 to modify sections of a 
bill Coster thought would hurt his 
drug business; a high official of the 
Attorney General’s office who took 
$48,000 to fix Coster’s liquor per- 
mits for his Maryland branch; sev- 
etal bankers who were aware that in 
1931 Coster had kited, first $700,000, 
then $900,000 worth of checks so 
he could face the New York State 
auditors; and finally a high Federal 
official who, George claimed, had 
received $1,500,000 from Coster in 
a year and a half.” 

© The “politician friend of Roose- 
velt’s who was the key in Musica’s 
network of bribery . . . was arrested 
and indicted for rum-running in 
Rhode Island. But he used his friends 
in Washington to square the case.” 

e “What was emerging was a fan- 





In Coming Issues 

@ Allan Nevins reviews Power and 
Diplomacy, by Dean G. Acheson. 

©@ Bertram D. Wolfe reviews Rus- 
sia, the Atom and the West, by 
George F. Kennan. 

@® Dennis H. Wrong reviews 
America as a Civilization, by Max 
Lerner. 

@ Ned Polsky reviews My Broth- 
er’s Keeper, by Stanislaus Joyce. 








tastic picture of official corruption, 
unrivaled in my experience,” says 
Danforth. “Not a night passed that 
some man in a high place was not 
implicated in a shadowy deal or an 
outright bribe. Legally this was only 
one man’s word, but the evidence 
that could corroborate George’s 
charges did exist, in the black book, 
the memoranda, the checks, the self- 
incriminating letters that had been 
confiscated by the Government 
agents.” 

e Four years before the McKes- 
son & Robbins scandal broke on the 
front pages, an executive in the firm 
had conducted his own investiga 
tion into Coster-Musica’s affairs and 
“had obtained evidence pointing to 
the existence of a swindle of enor- 
mous proportions.” He turned this 
evidence over to the U. S. Attorney’s 
office together with Coster’s finger- 
prints, “but the Federal prosecutor 
never summoned Coster for question- 
ing.” 

This book tells of investigations in 
other cases—the Joey Fay affair, the 
basketball “fixes,” the Lepke Buchal- 
ter arrests, and many others. None, 
however, compares with the Coster- 
Musica story in interest and shock 
effect. What Danforth is telling us 
is that this was one of the most 
gigantic cover-ups in recent history, 
that it involved major personalities 
in American political life, and that 
the facts are still there for the asking. 

The real question is: If all this 
information was available, why was 
nothing done about it? Even today, 








Danforth’s charges are serious enough 
to warrant consideration by a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. 
Until they are fully aired, the repu- 
tation of the entire Roosevelt Ad 
ministration will remain under 4 
cloud. 
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By Robert Gorham Davis 


‘Blue Denim’ Is Amusing 
Family Situation Comedy 


N Blue Denim, produced by Joshua 

Logan at the Playhouse Theater, a 
baffled modern family confronts 
classic trouble. All those involved 
are ultimately so decent and help- 
less that our hearts go out to them. 
Such sympathy is the more easily 
won because the trouble centers on 
the person of the luminous 16-year- 
old actress, Carol Lynley. If she 
played a different sort of character, 
a teen-ager who was not so candid 
and courageous, or did not write 
poetry or have such pretty hair, 
Blue Denim might tell a more truly 
typical story. It would be less appeal- 
ing, though. 

This often amusing and always 
entertaining play respects the prob- 
lem it presents, but the problem is 
skirted without being really met. 
Joshua Logan and the two authors, 
James Leo Herlihy and William 
Noble, are determined to please their 
audience in too many incompatible 
ways. 

The set which Peter Larkin has 
created for Blue Denim is similarly 
something of a compromise, Partly 
constructivist, partly naturalistic, it 
permits us to see at the same moment 
what is going on in the living room, 
the cellar and the backyard of the 
Bartley home in Detroit. Up above, 
behind a kind of blockhouse construc- 
tion, is a hidden world of bedrooms. 
The visible spaces are fully and typi- 
cally furnished, from the TV set and 
cabinet of liquor bottles in the living 
Toom to the tools in the cellar and 


a 
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the blades of grass growing around 
the bulkhead in the backyard. 

As presumably typical Americans, 
the Bartleys have an Anglo-Saxon 
name, a slightly larger than average 
income, and one son and one daugh- 
ter whose inner lives they cannot 
penetrate. The worried faces of Ches- 
ter Morris and June Walker express 
perfectly the persistent parental anx- 
iety. The father, who has been a 
major, cannot stand it that his 15- 
year-old son slumps or averts his 
head when being addressed seriously. 
The boy cannot face a father who, 
behind his bluster and good inten- 
tions, is so basically uncertain in- 
side. 

From the harassments of the liv- 
ing room the daughter escapes to her 
bedroom or to the honking car of a 
questionable young man. The son, 
played by Burt Brinckerhoff, escapes 
to a sanctuary in the cellar, a not 
very profound juvenile Hades, where 
he smokes, drinks beer, and plays 
poker with a knowledgeable and 
vastly amusing contemporary, bril- 
liantly acted by Warren Berlinger. 
Much of this business, though good, 
suggests adolescent situation comedy 
on TV. 

When Carol Lynley descends the 
outside steps of the cellar to have a 
school absence excuse fabricated, a 
series of events follows of a sort 
rarely seen on TV, including major 
theft and an abortion. Inevitably 
there comes a moment when the 
frustrated father, who had genuinely 
tried to be understanding, hits the 
boy in the face. Inevitably the mo- 
ment comes when the boy tells his 
stricken parents that he hates them. 


At the end, both elders and children 
learn something from the near-tragic 
experience. The end of the play is 
very much in the spirit of the end of 
the Old Testament, where the Lord 
sends Elijah to “turn the heart of 
the fathers to the children, and the 
heart of the children to their fath- 
ers, lest I come and smite the earth 
with a curse.” 

Ironically, however, the half-hap- 
py ending, with the parents and chil- 
dren able to communicate with each 
other, occurs as the result of a crime 
which could not have been permitted 
if communication had been possible 
earlier. Earlier sharing would have 
made the future much more difficult 
than it is now going to be. Parents 
who see this play and then run into 
the same situation with their teen- 
age children are still not going to be 
able to find any satisfactory solu- 
tion. The play may make them more 
compassionate, restrained and self- 
critical, but they may end up by 
shouting and hitting, too. 

Moving and well-intentioned, Blue 
Denim is somewhat too literal in lan- 
guage and in set to do full justice to 
its theme. As their epigraph the au- 
thors use these lines from Dylan 
Thomas: “Time allows/ In all his 
tuneful turnings so few and such 
morning songs/ Before the children 
green and golden/ Follow him out of 
grace.” When he is not made to hesi- 
tate too measurably and to imitate 
Anthony Perkins, Burt Brinckerhoff 
is touchingly green as the boy. Carol 
Lynley is all golden as the girl. Ches- 
ter Morris shows in action, if not 
in words, the frustrations of trying to 
be a father in an age when father- 
hood has lost shape and definition. 
In the play itself, however, the au- 
thors sound very little like Dylan 
Thomas. It is the singing and the 
grace that we miss. 
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if yow’re feeling very well 





if it’s living you want most 


bad 


[I 
have a checkup yearly 


Many cancers can be cured if 

detected in time. That’s why 

it’s important for you to have 

a thorough checkup, including 
a chest x-ray for men and 
a pelvic examination for 
women, each and every 
year...no matter how 
well you may feel, 
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AUTO PRICES 


“Auto Prices, Auto Sales and Auto Workers,” 
by Ernest M. DeCicco (NL, March 3) is an 
excellent summary of the issues at stake. The 
author realizes the difference between _profit- 
sharing as proposed by a corporation to prevent 
the union from getting a foothold in a plant, 
and profit-sharing proposed by the union to 
focus attention upon the bonuses and high 
salaries of the executives and simultaneously 
to benefit both the worker and the consumer. 
Undoubtedly, this proposal, if properly under- 
stood, will create a great deal of interest and 
sympathy for trade unions among the general 
public, as did Walter Reuther’s earlier pro- 
posal to cut auto prices. 

The indignant protests and denunciation of 
Reuther for wanting to see the companies’ 
books shows that all the celebration of “people’s 
capitalism” is not taken seriously by those 
who have their hands on the controls of the 
increasingly bigger corporations. 

The only reservation, of course, is that, if 
each union makes such demands separately, 
there will be an increasing inequality between 
the unions engaged in industries operated 
by huge corporations and with administered 
prices, and those unions working in small- 
scale industries at the mercy of competition. 
Furthermore, there is an 
of service industries in which processes cannot 


increasing number 


be mechanized and productivity increased as 
they are, say, in autos and steel. 
The from 


unionism to social unionism is an important 


trend of the unions business 
one. If the unions show a real concern for 
the consumer, and if they try to prevent in- 
flation, they will provide an antidote for cur- 
rent The fact that, 
during a recession, prices have continued to 


misrepresentation. even 
increase shows that we no longer have prices 
and wages controlled by competition. 

In the basic prices are 
administered, the unions would be weil ad- 
vised to support the proposal for a Government 
agency to pass on all wage demands and price 
increases, first considering their effect upon 
the consumer. An increasing number of our 
citizens are dependent upon pensions, annuities 


industries where 


Education Molds Our Future 





BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD 
BETTER COMMUNITIES 





terror of their 


and fixed The 
lives is the menace of inflation. These people 
could be rallied to a better understanding 
and a support of the labor movement if the 
unions cooperated with specific moves to lessen 
inflation instead of simply endeavoring in each 
single industry to get wages commensurate with 
increased productivity and the cost of living. 
New York City MARK STARR 


incomes. great 


GERMAN UNITY 


In his “The Janus Face of American Diplo- 
macy” (NL, February 24), Reinhold Niebuhr 
writes: “Incidentally, Dulles is not always care- 
ful of the truth, for he has recently accused 
the Russians of breaking a Geneva promise on 
the unification of Germany which they never 
made.” 

But Khrushchev and Bulganin did agree to 
the reunification of Germany by means of free 
elections. The July 23, 1955 closing directive 
of the Governments of France, the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the USSR 
to their foreign ministers stated specifically 
that: 

“The heads of government, recognizing their 
common responsibility for the settlement of the 
German question and the reunification of Ger- 
many, have agreed that the settlement of the 
German question and the reunification of Ger- 
many by means of free elections shall be carried 
out in conformity with the national interests of 
the German people and the interests of Euro- 
pean security. The foreign ministers will make 
whatever arrangements they may consider de 
sirable for the participation of, or for con- 
sultation with, other interested parties.” 

Another section of the directive, covering 
the matters on which an exchange of views had 
taken place, instructed the “foreign ministers 

. to propose effective means for their solu- 
tion, taking account of the close link between 
the reunification of Germany and the problems 
of European security... .” 

This four-power Geneva agreement advanced 
only one method for German reunification— 
free elections. But at the October 1955 foreign 
ministers’ meeting the Soviet Union repudiated 
its acceptance of the “close link” between 
German reunification, European security and 
the settlement of the unity problem “by means 
of free elections.” Moscow has since insisted 
on the prior solution of the European security 
question on the basis of a partitioned, neutral- 
ized Germany that is to be “reunified” in 4 
“confederation” which would give its East Get 
man satellite equal status with free West Get- 
many in the government of a “reunified” Get 
many. 

It is easy to see why the Kremlin repudiated 
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its summit agreement. It realized that the re- 
unification of Germany by means of free elec- 
tions would mean the end of its puppet regime 
in Fast Germany. This, in turn, would almost 
surely have serious repercussions throughout 
the Soviet satellite empire in Eastern Europe. 
Furthermore, Moscow is not willing to sacrifice 
jts hold on East Germany in an effort to ob- 
tain European security. 

It is a reasonable assumption, on the basis 
of the Soviet record, that Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin never intended to carry out the Geneva 
directive. It seems to me that Dulles took 
advantage of the opening Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin left for the West to score a tactical vic- 
tory in the cold war. Why are Niebuhr and so 
many other commentators trying to undermine 
the effective use of this astute propaganda 
move? 


Milwaukee Ernest T. Crovcn 


INSIDE THE KREMLIN 


William Henry Chamberlin, in his March 3 
defense of John Foster Dulles, perpetuates a 
propaganda myth which one would expect a 
man of his historical knowledge to penetrate. 
Chamberlin refers to former Soviet Defense 
Minister Zhukov as “the man mainly respon- 
sible for the slaughter of Hungarian freedom- 
fighters.” He does so in the face of the fact 
that there is absolutely no evidence—beyond 
the fact that Zhukov was Defense Minister in 
1956—to indicate the Marshal’s personal com- 
plicity in the Hungarian intervention. 

If there is anything we should have learned 
from these post-Stalin years (if not from 
the Lenin and Stalin years), it is that the 
Kremlin facade of unanimity (“democratic cen- 
tralism”) almost always conceals sharp policy 
disagreements among the top figures in the 
regime. Perhaps not differences in “ideology,” 
but certainly differences in approach to spe- 
cific problems. When a decision is announced, 
it is always announced as the unanimous opin- 
ion of all good Communists; a few years Jater, 
someone is thrown out of the Party and we 
learn for the first time that he opposed that 
decision (or else that he enforced it on the 
others, who had always opposed it). In deal- 
ing with a regime of this type, it is always 
hest to reserve judgment on who-favored-what 
until the evidence is in. Sometimes—as in the 
case of Lavrenti Beria and the “doctors’ plot” 
affair—the very person who, at the time of 
the event, would seem responsible later turns 
out to have been the chief opponent of the 
action taken. 

In the case of the Presidium discussions on 
the Hungarian question, we as yet know abso- 
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lutely nothing to establish the personal attitude 
of any of the principal Soviet leaders. We do 
know that, roughly from November 1956 to 
some time in the spring of 1957, Secretary 
Khrushchev lost his majority to the Malenkov- 
Molotoy-Kaganovich group, who may have been 
joined on one or more questions by such 
figures as Shepilov, Saburov, Pervukhin, Bul- 
ganin and possibly others. Zhukov in June 1957 
swung his weight, we are told with some de- 
gree of reliability, against the Malenkov-Molo- 
tov forces. But what the issues were on which 
these various divisions occurred—and how the 
various Presidium members stood at each point 
—is not at all clear. As far as Hungary is 
concerned, a good case can be made for 
Zhukov either way; similarly for Khrushchev 
himself. 

The issue here is more than academic. For, 
if at some point in the evolution of the post- 
Stalin regime in Russia the Presidium does 
contain one or more “moderates,” we must 
encourage their emergence. This cannot be 
done, of course, by labeling such people (as 
some stupidly labeled Zhukov) “friends of the 
West.” But it cannot be done, either, by rude 
personal assaults of the “butcher of Budapest” 
type. 

As for Chamberlin’s statement that a Zhukov 
visit to Washington “would have had no great 
significance in any case,” this, too, simplifies 
the nature of the Soviet decision-making proc- 
ess. We do not know what kind of influence 
it might have had. A very plausible case may 
be made for the proposition that Dulles’s 
snubbing of Zhukov was one of the causes 
of the Marshal’s downfall—various Central 
Committee members having decided that he 
could not fulfil their main hope in him, name- 
ly an accommodation with Eisenhower. 

With all humility, I would suggest that Mr. 
Chamberlin ponder the lesson of the months 
after Stalin’s death, when Winston Churchill 
urgently pleaded for a meeting at the summit 
and the very Dulles whom Chamberlin so 
admires killed it. Churchill’s appeal was clearly 
based on intelligence in his possession as to 
the desires of Lavrenti Beria, then the leading 
member of the “collective leadership.” Beria— 
the public learned after his arrest some months 
later—had been willing to negotiate some sort 
of disengagement in Central Europe, for the 
MVD chief more than anyone else realized 
the fragile nature of the Communist regimes 
in the satellites. Know-nothing sentiment in 
the United States killed that possibility, as it 
may also have killed others of a different na- 
ture in the time since then. 

It may seem heretical in the pages of THE 
New Leaper, but it seems to me that when- 
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DEAR EDITOR 


TINUED 


ever we hear a “soft” note from the Kremlin— 
whether from Beria on Central Europe, Zhukov 
on disarmament, Shepilov on the Middle 
East or Rapacki on a denuclearized zone 
—we ought not so quickly to brand 
it a Red trick. Rather we should explore 
it—sympathetically, if you will—through quiet 
diplomatic channels as far as we possibly can. 
For how will we ever recognize the beginnings 
of a true “soft” policy in Moscow if we imme- 
diately brand every “soft” word as false? 
And if we are never prepared to recognize 
and encourage a changed policy in Moscow, 
how shall we ever lift the threat of mutual 
extermination ? 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


SOVIET POLICE 


Please permit us to comment on Boris I. 
Nicolaevsky’s February 17 review of our book, 
The Soviet Secret Police. Since space is limited, 
we shall confine ourselves to a few major points. 
We shall, however, be glad to provide full 
evidence on any point, if desired. 

1. We believe the statement attributed to 
Dzerzhinsky in June 1918, on the direct rela- 
tion between the Cheka and the Bolshevik party, 
is an accurate expression of his views then 
and later. 

2. The correct date of the Central Commit- 
tee’s communication to the Communist Chekists, 
February 8, 1919, is given in the /zvestia article 
by P. Ivashutin (December 21, 1957) and by 
us (p. 8). Pravda’s date of February 3, 1919 
we consider an obvious error. 


Grorce P. EMERSON 


3. There is no difference of opinion between 
us and Mr. Nicolaevsky on Stalin’s role as 
Politburo representative on the Cheka collegium. 
The facts are clearly stated on p. 12 of the 
book. 

4. For many reasons we consider Yagoda’s 
official biography, printed when he was in 
power, untrustworthy. There is strong evidence 
in support of Alexander Orlov’s statement that 
Yagoda fabricated his entire pre-1917 Party 
record. 

5. There is much solid evidence pointing to 
a close working relationship between Stalin and 
Yagoda before and even after 1928. We do 
not consider it possible to explain the entire 
course of their relationship in terms of a pos- 
sible association between Yagoda and Sverdlov. 

6. We cite the Sultan Galiev case only as 
one among several examples of police and 
Party interaction. Other instances can readily 
be found—for example, the Bakaev-Uglanov- 
Komarov squabble in Petrograd in 1921. It is 
the process itself which we consider significant. 
New York City Simon WOLIN 

Rosert M. Siusser 
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